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As Vietnam 
talks start 


Parting 


kick from US? 


With preliminary talks about to start between 
North Vietnamese and American negotiators at 
the former headquarters of the Gestapo in Paris, 
it is impossible not to be a little sceptical of hopes 
for an early end to the war. We welcome any 
sign that the killing may stop, but our new-garbed 
“men of peace” must forgive us a reluctance 
to trust both their competence and their sincerity. 


We believe that the only thing to be negotiated 
should be American withdrawal. However, since 
American withdrawal in theory could be under- 
taken without any negotiations at all, negotiated 
withdrawal in practice means the discovery be- 
tween the parties of some sort of ‘“ face-saver” 
for the United States, in the form of international 
safeguards for, and supervision of, South Viet- 
nam over a temporary period, and also agree- 
ment on what sort of regime to leave behind. 


But we don’t advocate yet another international 
intervention in South Vietnam! Nor do we think 
that America should have any say in what sort of 
government emerges in the South after she has 
gone, beyond offering sanctuary to Ky and Thieu. 

hus even negotiated withdrawal holds great 
dangers: negotiated withdrawal is America’s part- 
ing kick-in-the-teeth for the Vietnamese. 


If America really does intend to withdraw, com- 
mentators seem to think that North Vietnam will 
allow her quite a lot of lee-way. Tran Van Ky, 
a UN-based journalist who was born in North 
Vietnam and has recently made many contacts 
with North Vietnamese and NLF representatives, 
writes in the March issue of War/Peace Report 
that the crucial issue in negotiations will be at 
what point after a military settlement unifying 
ae for the whole of Vietnam should be 
eld. 


Wary of a possible trick to deprive them of the 


fruits of their military victory, the NLF, he says, 
as part of any temporary “ national union govern- 
ment” in the South, will insist on naming either 
the defence minister or the interior minister, or 
both. “It is well known that whoever controls the 
army and the police controls the country,” he 
writes, in a telling understatement. 


Who knows, however, whether the “Third 
Force” in South Vietnam will hope also to con- 
trol the army and police in a government of 
national unity? One of the difficulties in fully 
accepting the “neutralist” Buddhist proposals 
for an end to the war has always been their 
reluctance to make clear whether or not they will 
rely on American support for any coalition 
government they join bent on making peace with 
the NLF. (Thich Nhat Hanh, Lotus in a Sea 
of Fire). 


In the latest issue of Tin Tuong (April 29), 
journal of the Overseas Vietnamese Buddhist 
Association, Vo Van Ai argues that with the 
NLF’s acceptance of a coalition government as an 
objective in the South, they have clearly aban- 
doned their claim to be “ the sole and authentic ” 
representative of the South Vietnamese people. 
The Third Force therefore has a key role to play 
in effecting reconciliation, he says. Elsewhere in 
the issue the Unified Buddhist Church cails for 
an indefinite cease-fire by both sides, commen- 
rae ee the anniversary of Buddha’s birth on 
ay 11. 


With thousands of opponents of the Thieu-Ky 
regime still in jail, however, and with both sides 
in the war apparently adopting the policy of 
“ fight on through negotiations ”, we don’t see this 
plea being heeded. For us, the demand must still 
be for American withdrawal from Vietnam, and 
the sooner the better. 

Bos OVERY 


\\Who’s for tennis? Swedish students and police confront each other in a demonstration ,against , the 
\| Davis Cup match between Sweden and Rhodesia. The protest was successful in preventing the match 
from taking place, and it had to be played in secret, “ somewhere in southern France.” | 
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‘Last chance’ 
for non-violence 


The Poor People’s March on Washington got off 
to a delayed start last week—amidst FBI- 
instigated fears of ‘“‘ vengeance killings by black 


extremists” (alleged targets were George 
Wallace, Richard Nixon or Ronald Reagan for 
Martin Luther King) and charges in the US 
Senate that the leadership of the demonstration 
had been taken over by Communists. 


Led by the Rev Ralph Abernathy of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference, a _ mule-train 
of Negro poor set out from Marks in Mississippi, 
only 75 miles from Memphis, on the road to 
Washington. They were expected to be joined 
in the capital between May 12 and 19 by many 
thousands of the poor in nine “caravans” from 
all over the country. 


In Washington they will live in a shanty town 
—the “City of New Hope”, according to 
Abernathy—‘ until Congress deals with racial 
povérty.” “The main purpose of the campaign,” 
Time magazine commented, “is to wrench the 
national conscience and prod Congress into 
granting aid to the 29 million American poor.” 


More than 100 representatives of the campaign 
spent three days in Washington before the march 
began, lobbying government leaders. Vice-Presi- 
dent Humphrey said later that theirs was “an 
authentic voice of the America that has been 
left out.” Dean Rusk, criticised strongly on the 
Vietnam war, said he would give “ most serious 
thought” to their views. Stewart Udall, Secre- 
fary.of the Interior, was reported to be reluctant 
to have the shanty-town erected in the Capitol 
Mall, but was willing to compromise with a park 
near the Lincoln Memorial. 


Fifty thousand demonstrators are expected. Food 
is expected to cost more than $150,000 a day. 
They may stay for as long as three months. 
Forty-five thousand stand-by troops have been 
allocated to the Pentagon for “riot control.” On 
May 1, in Marks, seven SCLC members were 
arrested and a sit-down of 400 school children 
was broken up by police when a March organ- 
iser was stopped from encouraging students to 
support the campaign. 


The plan of the demonstration has been criti- 
cised by Marjorie Swann of New England CNVA 
in the April 15 issue of WIN magazine: “I would 
say that it is time that we stopped making our 
major emphasis the pressuring of the US govern- 
ment.” She argues that the campaign should 
follow Gandhi and Dolci in including something 
of a “constructive programme”, serving as a 
pilot project in self-reliance for the hard-pressed 
residents of urban ghettoes all over the country. 


“ Creative non-violence”, disruption of govern- 
ment offices and functions, was promised by 
Martin Luther King last December. But Marjorie 
Swann urges: “It is more difficult for police 
forces to take repressive action against people 
who are building, who are working with child- 
ren, who are engaging in positive activity than 
against those who are protesting, blocking or 
‘ disrupting ’.” 

This is why Rev Abernathy’s claim that this will 
be “the greatest non-violent demonstration since 
Gandhi’s salt march to the sea” is a little mis- 


_ leading. Rather, they. will be testing Martin 


Luther King’s dictum: “It must be militant 
massive non-violence, or riots.” 
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‘Uncle Tom’ King? 


As a non-violent actionist against 
racial injustice since 1947 and as a 
friend of Martin Luther King since 
the 1956 Montgomery bus boycott 
which he lead, I must take issue 
strongly with the sarcastic piece 
(“An Unabashed Uncle Tom?”) by 
Robert Calese in Peace News for 
April 26. 

The man most responsible for non- 
violence taking hold on the American 
racial scene is King. CORE had been 
pioneering in this area since it was 
first organised in 1943 but its action 
projects, though successful, involved 
groups of less than 50 participants. 
The Montgomery bus boycott under 
King’s leadership was the very first 
non-violent action to attract mass 
participation. For an entire year, some 
42,000 Iontgomery blacks boycotted 
the city’s buses rather than be 
humiliated by segregated seating. The 
boycott proved successful. 

The nation-wide publicity about 
Montgomery acquainted many news- 
paper readers for the first time with 
the words “non-violence ’”’ and “ pas- 
sive resistance”. They became a part 
of the vocabulary used by the mass 
media and, rightfully, they became 
identified with the man who led the 
Montgomery bus boycott and was to 
lead the March on Washington in 
1963, the Selma-Montgomery March 
in 1965, and the Mississippi March 
in 1966. 

I participated in all three marches. 
On the eve of May 14 1961, when 
I was beaten almost to death in 
Birmingham: on the first Freedom 
Ride, King had eee with us in 
Atlanta and we talked at length. I 
admired him as a perace of dignity 
and integrity. I feel that King—like 
A. J. Muste—is irreplaceable: though, 
needless to say, we who believe in 
non-violence must resolve to continue 
the non-violent struggle for racial 
justice as we resolved after Muste’s 
death to continue the non-violent 
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struggle for peace. Right now we are 
doing this by giving maximum 
support to the Poor People’s Cam- 
paign, the last project to be launched 
by King. 

It is true, as Calese points out, that 
many big shot opportunists—includ- 
ing Richard Nixon, Republican presi- 
dential candidate—attended King’s 
funeral. But it was the same way 
with Gandhi. After he was dead he 
was acclaimed almost universally——by 
leaders of the power-structure who 
found him abhorrent during his life- 
time. 


The following statement by Calese is 


simply a fantastic lie: ‘‘ Non-violence 
for King was less a way of life than 
a misnomer: whenever the going got 
a bit rough he invariably screamed 
for Federal troops for protection— 
and half the time he wanted them 
used against the protesters.” 


Finally, Calese characterises King as 
‘“‘an unabashed Uncle Tom”. The 
only other persons who have used 
this epithet against King are a few 
of the black racist, pro-violence 
extremists whom the press falsely 
described as “radicals” but who 
actually are reactionaries. Racism is 
reactionary, regardless of whether it 
is white, black, or yellow. And vio- 
lence is the technique of the power- 
structure in both the capitalist and 
Communist segments of the world. 
Jim Peck, 

5 Beekman Street, 

New York. 


Nuclear arms dump 


Tread the front page article ‘‘ Britain’s 
Nuclear Arms Dump” (Peace News, 
April 5), with particular interest. I 
have lived in Wiltshire for a number 
of years and from 1958 to 1962 I 
actually lived on one of the bases 
named—Old Sarum RAF Camp. I wish 
to say that everything in that article 
is, to the best of my knowledge, 100% 
true, and you are to be praised for 
publishing it. 

I notice that Sanity have now pub- 
lished the same story, and on com- 
paring the two I find where you refer 
to Tielworth Garrison Sanity refers to 
Tidworth Garrison. Just a minute 
point, but the latter is the correct 
Spelling. 

Bombs. are not stored at Chilmark 
and Dean, as your correspondent 
implies, in an assembled state. Any- 
one who knows nuclear weapons will 
tell him that they are dismantled 
and carefully packed away for 
storage. In the assembled state they 
cannot be stored for any length of 
time because the radioactive parts 
would deteriorate very fast. It is 
possible that the bombs there are 
assembled from time to time, how- 
ever, and this would create the risks 
he mentions. 


It is time somebody organised an 
investigation into exactly what goes 
on here. Perhaps a few well-phrased 
questions in Parliament would do 
some good, and decent-sized demon- 
strations at Chilmark and Dean could 
follow. 

Michael Waugh, 

3 Fowler’s Hill, 

Salisbury, Wilts. 


Miscellany 


Various items in the Easter Peace 
News, and the following weeks—in- 
cluding the article by Tolstoy lovingly 
translated by Ronald Sampson and 
the letter from Godfrey Cox and the 
item by John Ball concerning it—all 
seemed to link up in my mind pre- 
sumably in a unique and individual 
way. 

The essence of Tolstoy for me was 
that there can no longer be the 


luxury of debating whether govern- 
ments can be equated with anything 
vaguely resembling the concept of 
peace or not. They can’t. The anar- 
chist way of thought is now the only 
relevant direction. By “ anarchist” 
I mean the rejection of political 
power as we now have it and always 
have had, and violent means to an 
end. Everything else to me is “ anar- 
chist’” and therefore valid. 


We have to have the courage to die 
for what we believe. If we have not 
the courage to die then we must 
have the courage to suffer through 
injury, jail or humiliation. If we are 
not prepared to accept either of these 
two ideas then we can’t call ourselves 
pacifists or anarchists in any mean- 
ingful sense. Yet how many people in 
Britain can accept them? Very few 
are willing to risk their actual lives 
and I would say that less than three 
thousand people could accept the 
second idea as an integral condition 
throughout their lives. Naturally 
certain social conditions probably 
different to the ones we have now 
would raise the numbers but not 
much. 


Concerning Godfrey Cox and John 
Ball. I think that Godfrey did not 
have his tongue in his cheek while 
writing his letter, but so what! There 
are dozens of people dotted around 
the country who are facing up to 
the hard fact of being looked upon 
by work-mates and neighbours as an 
odd bod or someone different. Occa- 
sionally this feeling of being regarded 
aS an eccentric or even a nut can 


boost an individual ego and_ it 
enhances his life, but not very 
often. 


It is fairly irrelevant what Godfrey 
Cox’s ideas are but Godfrey Cox 
as a human being is very relevant. It 
has struck me recently how meaning- 
less to other people, ideas (especially 
political ones) are. What is important 
is the hidden, silent communication 
that flows while two or more people 
are talking or writing. 

Larry Cattereil, 

45 Swinegate, 

Grantham, Lines. 


The 45 MPs 


Stan Newens (Letters, April 26) 
really should try reading letters he- 
fore answering them. He rightly says 
in effect that to say that none of the 
45 “ Aldermaston’”’ MPs resisted on 
any of the issues would be a lie. 
Where did I say this? 

What I did was to ask which issues 
he wanted us to mention, with the 
obvious implication that the resist- 
ance was not aS unanimous or as 
whole-hearted as it might have been. 
Yes, there have been abstentions on 
most of the issues, there have been 
contrary votes on one, two or even 
three of them; but even a contrary 
vote in parliament only amounts to 
resistance by a very long stretch of 
the imagination. 


me 
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But even assuming that Stan Newens 
is now a rigid parliamentarian who 
does not believe in extra-parliament- 
ary activity (before he denies this, 
let me say that I do not in fact be- 
lieve he has yet sunk that low on the 
theoretical plane), and assuming that 
an abstention (not a contrary vote) 
can be regarded as resistance, it 
would still be a fact that not all 45 
have abtained on all the issues 
listed. 


Take the current Race Relations Bill; 
one or two MPs have said they will 
abstain as it does not go far enough, 
and similarly some MPs have ex- 
pressed concern that the Immigration 
Officers appointed by the Immigration 
Bill are obviously prejudiced and un- 
aware that many an Indian child has 
a village name distinct from his legal 
one, so that differences between a 
child’s statements and his father’s 
do not prove either a liar. But how 
many MPs have pointed out that the 
administration of the Bill depends on 
police and magistrates and that there 
is abundant evidence of prejudice 
amongst both and that the Bill is 
therefore used against the people it 
is meant to protect rather than 
against their persecutors? Have 
any? 

How often to right an evil do the 
“ Left” MPs call for legislation know- 
ing full well that the execution of 
such laws will remain in the hands 
of those who have operated injustice 
in the past? Or does Newens no 
longer know this to be true? 


If I had said what he suggests I said, 
no doubt my letter would be as un- 
reasonable and unfair as he claims; 
as it is I can only challenge him to 
answer what I said rather than what 
he suggests I said. He might also re- 
tract his allegation that those who 
work for, edit, write for and sell 
socialist and anarchist journals out- 
side the Labour Party (and indeed, 
in the case of some of the signato- 
ries, inside) play no part in the 
Labour Movement. He might com- 
ment on the main point at issue that 
the 45 are not rejected as members 
of the peace movement but as leaders 
thereof; the unilateralist letter did 
not say these 45 have no right to 
come on the March, we said we do 
not wish to hear them speaking from 
the plinth on our behalf. But as yet 
he has avoided the main issue, and 
misrepresented the minor; and on 
this basis he accuses me of being 
unreasonable! 

Laurens Otter, 

35 Natal Road, 


Thornton Heath. 

Ff 1 renounce war and I will never 

“ support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1i 
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BIAFRA’S FIGHT FOR SURVIVAL 
An interview with Colonel Ojukwu 


Extracts from an interview given 
in Biafra on April 19 by Lt Colonel 
Ojukwu, Biafran Head of State and 
C-in-C, to three delegates from the 
Britain-Biafra Association. 


This war, as you have probably noted 
since your arrival here, is to us a 
war of survival. It is so because 
every day it has become plainer to 
us that the enemy we have to fight 
is an enemy intent on destroying 
everyone of us, and everything we 
have, and everything we hold dear. 
They have demonstrated it often 
enough... 


As long as there is a single Biafran 
alive the question of reunification 
with Nigeria is gone, never to come 
back, we will never allow it. We have 
fought as it were with our bare hands, 
we have continued for ten months 
to fight against overwhelming odds. 


What do we ask of Britain? One, 
understanding; two, neutrality—true 
neutrality. That is, cessation of arms 
delivery to Lagos, and of course to 
ourselves—they have not done so. 
And, thirdly, humanity. They must 
really see the human suffering, look 


at it, and view it with compassion. 
If they do this I am sure the logical 
thing will follow, which is to promote 


peace, genuine peace, honourable 
peace... 
The only thing holding Nigeria 


together at the moment is Biafra. 
This is a common bogey with all of 
them. To the North, should Biafra 
establish its sovereignty, then there is 
no point in being saddled with the 
rest of the Federation. With the 
Yorubas, should we establish our 
sovereignty, they would find them- 
selves alone, combatting with the 
giant North, and they wouldn’t want 
that ... Biafra is the cement that 
holds the Federation of Nigeria, as 
it is today, together. 


How do you visualise some sort of 
future relationship between Biafra 
and the other parts of Nigeria? 


I think probably by now you will 
have been surprised at the tremen- 
dous lack of bitterness over here. Our 
feeling towards the rest of Nigeria 
has always been one of pity. We have 
always felt that there is a marked 
lack of understanding in Nie 
about the true state of affairs both 


in Nigeria and over here. We are very 
much more realistic here. We want 
our own political oe oan in 
order to give us security . 


At the same time because of conti- 
guity we feel we cannot live in com- 
plete isolation from the other side. 
I think there is still room for a 
certain amount of economic coopera- 
tion between the two entities. It is 
a diminishing factor, I must admit, 
as the bitterness of the war con- 
tinues and each day there are more 
atrocities ... 


This is why we are so anxious that 
negotiations should come _ sooner 
rather than later. Because later, of 
course, there is a very present likeli- 
hood that there will be nothing to 
give. Of course, if there is nothing 
to give, we know that we too would 
suffer. 


You have stated many times that 
you are prepared to enter into nego- 
tiations without pre-conditions. How- 
ever, during our stay we have 
gathered the impression that Biafran 
sovereignty is not negotiable. Would 
this in fact be a condition? 


. When we get round a table and 


ROGER MOODY 


Reaching out in Kenya 


Assimilation is one aspect of Kenya’s 
Africanisation which has received far 
less attention than the removal of 
Commonwealth citizens from the 
country’s labour force: but ultimately 
it ts more disastrous. For while the 
“ citizen’ can with difficulty go else- 
where, the tribesman must capitulate 
or die. Assimilation means that tribes- 
people surrender their way of life for 
the ‘good of the country” or suffer 


the consequences of having their land | 
removed from them piece by piece. It | 
is not without good reason that the | 


fate of contemporary Aborigines, 
Zulu, or Masai has been compared 
with that of the Red Indians of Fron- 
tier America. 


Since aid programmes are supported 
by—or exist on the sufference of— 
the Governments involved in such 
assimilation, an awkward question 
arises: How far do overseas agencies 
unwittingly encourage an irrevocable 
and damaging process by answering 
too eagerly requests which they feel 
bound, on grounds of simple com- 
passion, to respond to? 


Reaching Out is this year’s Christ- 
ian Aid Week film. It will receive its 


first public showing at St Paul’s | 


Cathedral next Monday, May 13, at 
8.30 pm. (Christian Aid Week runs 
from May 13 to May 20: the film 
will be shown by Churches through- 
out the rest of the country all next 
week.) The film covers. the work of 
Christian, Aid’s Isinya Centre in the 
Masai areas of Kenya. The tribesmen 
featured in it are the beneficiaries of 
a ‘wide training-programme, advised 
by an Englishman and directed by one 
oF their own people. The Centre seeks 
ta reorient the Masai’s thinking about 
his land and. his cattle. But inevitably 
the effect has been to break down 
ancient structures about which both 
the intervening white man’ and aloof 
ruling Kikuyu know little. - 


To, most. people cattle -are ‘merely a 
national product. To the farm-teachers 
they are an. essential.link in-an ecolo- 
ical. chain—-properly tended, . they 
ipemaee the fertility of the land: 


ignorantly misused, they can cause 
disastrous erosion. To the Masai, how- 
ever, they are their life-blood. Like 
almost qilhomani peoples Masai use 
cattle in their transactions: they be- 
come the bride-price, the currency 
and, in some instances, the totem and 
repository for supernatural forces. 

It is perhaps for these reasons, rather 
than from basic, ignorance about past- 
oral care, that. the people seem to 


neglect their animals’ until they. be-- 


come sick and hungry, eat from their 
diseased carcasses thereby becoming 
ill themselves, refuse to till earth’ as 

“unworthy of a Masai” , and~ move 
haphazardly across the country ulti: 
mately ruining the land: 


Yet. almost paradoxically it is. for 
similar .reasons .that they are being 
successfully..introduced-, fo . modern 
Kenya’s way of life and—by .exten- 


Masai girl—how will Kenya’s tribal 
policy change her? 


sion—why the Isinya- Centre itself 
can function at all. In one scene of 
this film an African demonstrator, 
talking to a group of herdsmen, points 
at a pyramid of small coloured cans 
on the table before him. The lower 
layer represents the sub-soil and) irri- 
gation, another layer the cattle, and 
at the top a-single can stands for 
the Masai himself. “If one-of these 
elements -are lacking ’’.— in _ the 
ecological. chain—-says .the, teacher, 
then “this is . what . happens he 
pulls outa -single can.and.the acilace 
topples to the ground. 


An me oe ‘and ‘one. “we 


“* cantinued on page it 


we discuss everything I am absolutely 
certain that what will come out of it 
will still remain Biafran sovereignty. 
But if you’ve noticed, over this crisis 
both sides have been tyrannised by 
cliches, political cliches. And I remem- 
ber when we went to Aburi, which 
is the classic one, where we decided 
what was in fact a Federation. Every- 
body agreed, signed on the dotted 
line. AS soon as we came back and 
somebody then labelled it confedera- 
tion, the whole thing burst wide open. 
It is from that experience that I have 
decided not to use these terms any 
more. I have maintained that the 
answer is to go round the table and 
discuss. 


Do you think that recognition of 
Biafran independence by Tanzani 
will set a precedent for the. disintese 
tion of other African states? 


No, far from it. A country never dis- 
integrates because another one did, 
otherwise there would be so many 
precedents of disintegration that I 
think we would by now, if we 
followed the pattern starting from 
the old Roman Empire right down 
to the present day, be down to family 
groups. 

No, I think actually the disintegration 
of Nigeria would serve as a warning, 
a very necessary warning to African 
states, how to treat their citizens, no 
matter whether they are religious, 
ethnic, or any other forms of minori- 
ties. I think that ‘is the true lesson 
of Biafran independence. 


There is no state that has no minority. 
Even in the state of Biafra there are 
minorities. But as you have seen here, 
if anything it has welded us far 
stronger together than before the 
separation of Biafra. 


What has been the effect of the block- 
ade and the war itself on Biafra’s 
economy? 


In modern terms one sees that since 
the blockade there has been no 
economy. That is in modern terms. 
But when you look in basic terms 
you will find that the blockade has 
not really had a very great effect, in 
that Biafra’s economic potential is 
essentially what is innate in Biafra, 
and this is still there, to be exploited. 
It only needs a period of peace and 
again we leap forward. 


If you consider it in social terms, you 
will find that it has had again very 
littie effect... Oh yes, I think 
probably I am the only person in 
Biafra who still has milk for tea in 
the mornings, and that sort of thing. 
These little things we don’t have any 
more. Our babies, instead of having 
Farex or whatever it is, now probably 
use local foods. We haven’t had-im- 
ports, and therefore we-don’t really 
quarrel over the balance — payments 
problem... 


If the war were to turn against Bia- 
fra, is there any point where the 
slaughter got so bad that you would 
feel obliged to give it up? 


Personally, I already consider the 
slaughter too bad . But this is a 
war in which all the people of Biafra 
are involved; no matter the amount 
of carnage ... We feel that should 
even _one person say .‘“‘ Stop ”’,. even 
lay- down. arms, the outcome ‘would 
be death for all of us. 
evidence_points to the same ‘fact, and 
as human. beings we prefer to “take 
our, chan¢e right, to. the last with our 
arms in our hands... .. 

Victory for us is a simple thing— 
prevent ourselves. being, annihilated, 
stop.-Not to conquer -anybody;’ and 
that.is why I’ve always» maintained 
Lagos:can never win, because theirs 
must be:total victory, "conquests.« Ours 
—every day <we~prevent: ourselves 
being .overrun>-and—massacred, that 
daywe-chalkeupsas 2) victorious: aay. 
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Old Left in new bottles 


May Day Manifesto 1968, edited by 
Raymond Williams (Penguin Spec- 
ial, 3s 6d). 


This is a short but useful book, just 
ublished on behalf of the May Day 
anifesto Committee, a “group of 

socialists mainly from the universi- 
ties.” It makes easy reading and de- 
serves to be widely distributed and 
thought about with a view to ener- 
gising practical action. The Committee 
was formed in 1966 in order to pre- 
pare the Manifesto—which, in a 
shorter and different version, has 
been circulating as a pamphlet among 
universities and political groups for 
more than a year—and to carry out 
related political and educational 
work, 


These people are concerned mainly to 
analyse (1) the inner contradictions 
of state-capitalism by means of an 
examination of contemporary social 
realities in day-by-day living—i.e. in 
income and poverty, in social rela- 
tions at work, in education and hous- 
ing: to clarify and describe (2) the 
outlines of a new international capi- 
talism and a new kind of imperialism 
which are at the roots not only of the 
present British economic crisis but 
also of the world political crisis and 
the looming danger of international 
war: and (3) to contemporise the 
traditional socialist perspective, define 
and employ domestic constituencies 
and issues, and formulate coherent 
policies for purposes of combat 
against capitalism's veiled brutality 
and moral squalor. 


First, consider their analysis. It is 
fairly exhaustive and splits loosely in- 
to two parts—what we may call eco- 
nomic and sociological. Their critique 
of our present economic situation is 
pretty good—rigorous, sharp, and 
sombre, with all the relevant facts 
carefully marshalled. They insist that 
squalor—moral, aesthetic, political, 
economic—is integral to our present 
capitalist economic arrangements. 
They indict the two fundamental 
failures of contemporary British life 
the failure to be democratic and 
just, the failure to be beautiful. They 
also point up the fallacy of the preva- 
lent notion that “ prosperity” is sap- 
ping the conviction of radicals for 
social change and diminishing the 
need for such change. 


The truth is ctherwise, they argue, 
for it is prosperity taking its ease in 
the shadow of nuclear annihilation: 
prosperity flavoured by the enormous 
power of organised business-gangs- 
terism at one end of the scale and 
child-poverty and juvenile  delin- 
quency at the other: prosperity raised 
to the pitch of joy by the frantic 
monotony of industrial systems and 
the hebetude of mass-media and com- 
mercialised amusements: prosperity 
running through our entire social 
structure from top to bottom, from 
decaying slums in Glasgow to over- 
crowded schools to bad housing to 
low wages for unskilled workers: 
prosperity finally attested to by grow- 
ing statistics for drug-addiction, 
suicide, divorce, mental illness, youth 
alienation—i.e. the complete gamut 
of social pathology. 


The second factor in their analysis 
—the sociological—underlies the first 
but is not spelt out nearly enough 
for my taste. We are referring here 
to bureaucracy, powerlessness, con- 
fusion and mystification, anomie, 
symbolic democracy, the administra- 
tion of economic and political affairs 
by socially-alienated officialdom—in 
brief, the regimented emptiness of 
modern life under state-capitalism. I 
don’t pretend to understand why 
these elements in our present style 
of living aren’t salve See more in 
this Manifesto—unless it be that 
these academics, somewhat insulated 


in their safe university slots, don’t 
experience them deeply enough to 
figure importantly in their thinking. 
Take the following passage, for 
example: 


“We then confront a whole system 
which is foreclosing upon demo- 
cracy and which is expropriating 
the people of their political identity. 
We do not mean to signal the 
danger of a rebirth of Fascism, the 
armed authoritarianism of the 
Thirties. [This was presumably 
written some time ago: events may 
possibly overtake them within the 
next 12 months.—-R.B.] The authori- 
tarianism of the Sixties is altogether 
more bland. It does not come with 
knuckle-dusters and revolvers but 
with political sedatives and pro- 
cessing. It does not segregate dis- 
senters in concentration camps but 
allows them to segregate them- 
selves in little magazines and 
sectarian societies.” 


This is reasonably adequate social 
psychology, but it does not catch the 
essence of our present situation, 
which is that society becomes an en- 
trenched structure of Roles and Sym- 
bols, Words, Votes, and Cash, with 
an appallingly phoney comfort and 
security—avoiding at every point 
utility, nobility, truth, risk, animal 
satisfaction, suffering, shame, mean- 
ing, or any live contact whatever. It 
is an apathetic social condition in 
which individual human persons are 
nothing, society is statistics, there are 
no values but efficiency and quantity 
—sometimes there are literally no 
values at all—and patterns of life are 
finally determined by the mindless 
formal logic of social organisation. 


Good intentions 


Given that this established system is 
pretty “total”, what to do about it? 
Here the Manifesto is much less satis- 
factory in its posing of alternatives 
—it smacks too often of Old Left 
Wine in New Penguin Bottles. To be 
sure, they recognise the grave weak- 
nesses of protest-politics and single- 
issue campaigns, but all they seem to 
offer instead is greater nationalisa- 
tion and public control, grass-roots 
community projects, and the resurrec- 
tion of a new radicalised working- 
class and militant trade-union move- 
ment. To cap it off, their concluding 
pages are quite pathetic: full of good 
intentions, certainly, but these do not 
make for radical change—and in our 
present situation nothing less will 
serve. 


My own opinion is that any hopes 
for halting, let alone reversing, the 
melancholy drift towards 1984 depend 
principally on the emergence (un- 
likely on present evidence) in this 
country of conscious demands for 
direct popular control of the econo- 
my: for the pluralising of political 
power and getting rid of the engin- 
eered consensus: for the direction of 
education to this end: and for the 
wholesale rethinking of industrial- 
economic and social-organisation con- 
cepts. Not enough mind is given in 
this book to such questions. 


For example, the Manifesto is as- 
toundingly brief on the issue of 
worker-control. Granted that 19th 
Century concepts of ‘ worker-con- 
trol” are perhaps becoming some- 
what out-dated in our modern condi- 
tions of high scientific technology, in- 
creased automation, and rapidly pro- 
liferating cybernetics systems, then 
we have to invent-and-discover some 
scale of social cooperation at which 
people still exist as people yet which 
is broad enough to allow fair and 
effective economic life to carry on. 
This is a major problem which is 


only just beginning to receive the 
hard thought it deserves. 


Again, it seems to me that radicals 
in this country today need to think 
not so much in terms of radicalising 
or organising the “ working-class ” but 
rather of trying to bring together in 
some genuine alliance the most mili- 
tant and self-aware individuals among 
students, immigrants, and the poor 
on one side, and their counterparts 
among the stable working and lower- 
middle classes on the other—an 
alliance-movement of populists and 
professionals banded together in soli- 
darity. 


Also, we need some movement 
directed towards revolutionising the 
educational system in this country and 
working for a thorough reorientation 
of the very meaning, methodology, 
and purpose of organised learning. It 
is in our schools and colleges and 
universities that some of the worst 
forms of a new and internalised kind 
of exploitation are being experienced. 
It is in these places that some of the 
most exciting experiments in new 
forms of free democracy and socialist 
economy could take place: it is also 
where the demands for new kinds of 
representation would automatically 
cause severe dislocations in the 
tightly-knit extra-mural system of 
society that is now dominant. 


Some of the contributors to this 
Manifesto talk publicly in these terms 
at meetings and conferences: then 
why aren’t they spelt out more clearly 
in the book? Naturally they don’t add 
up to very much when considered in 
the context of the very tough and 
daunting analysis set out in the 
Manifesto, but I feel they could pro- 
vide some fruitful starting-points. To 
say it another way: If, instead of toy- 
ing with ideas of paining coves wield- 
ing kee conceiving abstract models 
of the Good Society, and planning so 
hard for the future, this “ group of 
socialists” were to devote themselves, 
in best Deweyan fashion, to an em- 
phasis on primary values of work, 
family, art, education, sexual mores, 
ecology and community-plan, quality 
and meaning, and so forth, then would 
they not be forced to the conclusion 
that the main enemies to be identi- 
fied and given battle are, as always, 
militarism, coercive power, and 
sovereignty of State? 


The conclusion to be drawn is that 
the over-riding problem for every- 
body concerned with initiating social 
change in Britain today is this: How 
to offer people as many different 
forms as possible for expressing their 
opposition to the murderous concen- 
trations of power and money which 
govern and Hee ert major portions 
of our social life? If the efforts of 
the independent socialist, anarchist, 
and anti-war movements over the last 
ten years have taught anything at all, 
it is that radical consciousness takes 
an unconscionable long time to deve- 
lop fully in most individuals. And 
the lesson to be taken from this is that 
any radical movement in this country 
today which can resist the totalitarian 
drift towards Happy Fascism must 
first be aware that the abolition of 
special privilege has to be for the 
sake of freeing people and not for 
the sake of forcing them to submit to 
more rigid organisation. 


This means that radicals concerned 
with effective change in all sectors of 
society should concentrate first and 
foremost on delimiting, diminishing, 
and decentralising power—all kinds 
of power. Above all, they should Jearn 
to understand the profound meaning 
of this remark by Pols speaking 
of the revolutionaries of his day: 
“Their chief mistake is the supersti- 
tion that one can arrange human 
affairs.” 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


We've begun to hear a lot—in my 
own case with an_all-too-familiar 
sense of apprenhension—about the 
Post Office’s National Giro system; a 
computerised banking system in 
which, ideally, money is never paid in 
or withdrawn, but merely moved 
about from account to account within 
the system. (A physical analogy of 
it already exists: that famous vault 
in New York where two or three 
men with a trolley spend their days 
moving gold bars about between 
rooms marked with the names of the 
countries of the world in accordance 
with the fluctuations of the gold 
market.) 
Of course the banks have already 
started something along the same 
lines, but since they are private and 
gentlemanly, one (perhaps unwisely) 
is less suspicious. What, to me, is 
sinister about the Post Office system, 
is that it is both free (its operation is 
financed by the interest derived from 
the permanent investment of all the 
money it’s playing with) and nation- 
alised. From which it will be a short 
step to it being compulsory, with 
taxes, rates and bills to nationalised 
industries (fuel, phones) being de- 
ducted automatically. Well, not com- 
pulsory of course, but to object so 
strongly to one’s finances and much 
of one’s life being laid bare to a 
state-run computer that one goes 
through the procedure of contracting 
out, is likely to draw attention—sus- 
picious attention—to one’s motives. 
The trouble is that it seems like a 
sensible idea, and so harmless that 
itll get underway without anyone 
lifting a finger to stop it. But I feel 
a chill certainly that in years to come 
we'll realise. that it was this sort 
of thing that we should have been 
protesting against—and even smash- 
ing with axes. Technology is naturally 
totalitarian. The Luddites were at 
least half right. i 
Now, who do you think said this? 
“T want to read a quote. It is one 
of my favourite quotes. It comes 
from Alice in Wonderland, Lewis 
Carroll. You ought to read him. 
Just like you ought to read Winnie 
the Pooh and Huckleberry Finn.” 
Answer (surprise, surprise) Stokeley 
Carmichael, talking to students in 
Baltimore. Move over, John Peel... 


I’ve spent a foul weekend painting 


-my house and trying to prevent parts 


of it—just-painted parts, usually 
from falling down. (I'll be extremely 
pleased with technology—notwith- 
standing what I said above—when 
it invents self-coloured plastic livin 
capsules; although, paradoxically, 
painted a chair a week or two ago, 
and in doing so learned more about 
the dynamics of chair construction 
than I ever would just by looking at it. 
But I digress .. .) My front garden 
is full of rubbish which I can’t get 
anyone to take away. Overnight, I’ve 
become ripe for conversion to nihi- 
lism. And, lo! a new nihilist maga- 
zine to add fuel to these cold, dank 
dark flames. Called King Mob Echo 
(from Post Box BCM King Mob WC1); 
it should be taken in equal portions 
with Gandaif’s Garden. 


“A university is not a democracy 
and cannot become one without de- 
generating into anarchy ”—Time, May 
3. Which, stripped of the loaded word 
“degenerating ’, is more or less what 
anarchists have accurately always said 
about society in general. Trust Time 
to sum up the basis of student unrest 
(the quote comes from a feature 
titled “Why those students are pro- 
testing”) while completely missing 
the point, 


Barnsbury is the part of Islington just 
north-east of Kings Cross. In 450 acres 
of mixed houses, factories, and shops 
there are some of the most attractive 
Victorian squares and terraces and 
some of the worst housing conditions 
in London. GLC and Borough Coun- 
cil estates cover a quarter of the area 
but there is little open space. 


The Regents Canal, Caledonian Road, 
and Liverpool Road run _ through 
Barnsbury: Risinghill School is its 
most famous institution: Chapel 
Market is its meeting-place. About 
40,000 people live in Barnsbury and 
most of them are poor. Many of the 
recent arrivals are coloured. About 
one in five adult residents will vote 
at next month’s Borough Council 
election. 


The future of Barnsbury is now being 
decided by the mysterious interaction 
of Whitehall, County Hall, Town Hall, 
and public opinion—which is our kind 
of democracy. An exhibition held 
there recently showed some vision of 
what the area could become. Whether 
or not Islington will seize its opport- 
unity it is too soon to say—but many 
of the ideas displayed are likely to 
be built into oid cities the world 
over before 1984. They are an import- 
ant part of the answer to Detroit. 


Two events in Islington made town- 
planning history in 1965. The Borough 
Council embarked on the clearance of 
the Packington Estate for wholesale 
reconstruction because Exchequer 
grants made this slightly cheaper for 
the rate-payers than the rehabilitation 
originally intended—and, as if to 
prove that a turning-point had been 
reached, the then Minister of Hous- 
ing and Local Government (Richard 
Crossman) set up a joint Ministry- 
GLC-Borough Council study team to 
prepare a comprehensive plan for 
Barnsbury in consultation with the 
local civic society. 


Photos of the Barnsbury Exhibition by Fritz Hartz 


Local action: MICHAEL BARCLAY reviews the progress 
of a plan for living in Barnsbury —and elsewhere? 


ISLINGTON 1984 


Two-and-a-half years later, the Barns- 
bury Environmental Study team has 
been asking the residents to say what 
they think about the proposals which 
the architects, planners, sociologists, 
and engineers have produced. Dow- 
rey Street School, with its backstreet 
wasteland of tarmac and railings, was 
an appropriate setting for the exhibi- 
tion. As people trooped in and out 
they were handed a cyclo-styled leaf- 
let drawing attention to a notorious 
case of bad landlordism two-hundred 
yards away in Liverpool Road. It has 
been notorious for many years but 
conditions have not improved in spite 
of every conceivable approach to the 
authorities and much publicity. 


Interspersed between the aerial pho- 


tographs, diagrams, pictures, and text 
were large white boards with ques- 


See 


tions on them. Visitors were invited 
to write in their answers. They did. 
They added much more. Someone 
wrote: 


“T live in a modern flat. I live on 
on the sixth floor. I like it and so 
does my family but children wet 
in the lifts, chalk on walls, litter 
the estate: we are not allowed 
dogs . . . More adventurous things 
must be found .. . this is the most 
important thing.” 


They complained about litter, lack of 
trees, shops closed in the evening, and 
the Council. But there were fewer 
comments on the proposals them- 
selves. 

The study team’s fundamental idea 


—and also the basis of their brief— 
springs from the Buchanan Report on 
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Traffic in Towns. It is that within 
defined “environmental areas” the 
needs of people should take prece- 
dence over the demands of motor- 
cars. A simple conception with revo- 
lutionary implications. For the past 
ten years we have been deliberately 
encouraging cars to make the fullest 
possible use of even the narrowest 
residential street. The Barnsbury 
team have pursued this idea to its 
conclusion and suggest a pattern of 
road closures which would eliminate 
through traffic from each environ- 
mental area and create opportunities 
for pedestrians to enjoy the space no 
longer needed for moving vehicles. 


The second crucial idea is that general 
improvement of housing and 
surroundings is better than piecemeal 
clearance and rebuilding. Rehabilitate 
first, put in bathrooms and central 
heating without moving whole popu- 
lations, plant trees and make play- 
grounds wherever possible. The really 
costly work of reconstruction can 
follow in good time to gradually re- 
shape the neighbourhood to suit 
future needs. 


The heart of the exhibition demons- 
trated, by means of models and draw- 
ings, how typical Barnsbury terraces, 
now multi-occupied and decrepit, can 
be converted into pleasant modern 
flats with parking space in the back- 
lands. They showed how reconstruc- 
tion, when it is inevitable or desirable, 
can make far greater use of the land 
than do conventional schemes. By 
building over roads one can create 
new ground and link homes to parks 
and schools. By putting playgrounds 
on top of car-parks beside shopping 
centres everyone is better off than 
they are now. 


The message is clear. Millions of 
pounds will be spent in Barnsbury 
anyway, but if they are well-spent 
with the kind of imagination and skill 
displayed here the result would seem 
miraculous when set beside the con- 
ventional redevelopment which is 
now going on in every city. 

Again and again the visitors to the 
exhibition returned to the point: 
when is the work going to start? 
Who is going to decide to do what? 
It is all very well for the study team 
to say that it is now up to the public 
to demand action. The institutions of 
central and local government are just 
not geared to revolution. 


A new Bill is about to be introduced 
in Parliament to make grants avail- 
able for rehabilitation on a scale com- 
parable to those already available for 
rebuilding. There are doubts about 
the Bill’s strength but it is a neces- 
sary step. The recent Civic Ameni- 
ties Act encourages local authorities 
to conserve and improve wherever 
existing building is worth keeping. 
Islington Borough Council is afraid 
that the Act will channel more funds 
to the middle-class areas at the ex- 
pense of the poorer ones. But if 
Barnsbury can get an extra grant, 
this should release other funds for 
Holloway and other parts of the 
Borough where the same ideas for 
improvement are even more des- 
perately needed. 


A more serious obstacle to action is 
the rigid departmentalism of govern- 
ment at every level. The Barnsbury 
study is an example of combined re- 
search and design by a multi-profes- 
sional team. The Borough Architect 
and the Borough Engineer do not 
work like this, nor do the Parlia- 
mentary Ministries. To carry through 
any really comprehensive scheme of 
the kind proposed in Barnsbury would 
require a special and powerful task 
force commanding the widest re- 
sources. 


Any such task force could act as 
the local one-call social service office 
and be responsible for housing man- 
agement throughout the area, co- 
ordinating the work of the local 
authorities and the housing associa- 
tions and ensuring that people come 
first, before planning. What are the 
prospects for Islington in 1984? 
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Graham Carey 


WHAT TO DO WITH TEACHER TRAINING? 
A PROPOSAL FOR A NEW COLLEGE 


As a Lecturer at a College of Educa- 
tion I am constantly aware, in spite 
of enthusiasm for what I do, that what 
should be the essential concern of 
the coulege is in fact neglected—or 
at best, is a peripheral activity. It is 
not easy to define what to my mind 
this “essential concern” is, and this 
article is an attempt to convey the 
conviction I hold that a new kind of 
college is required with a radically 
different orientation to any which 
exist in this country today. 


I do not know of any institution which 
does not suffer from some degree of 
dehumanisation, and our schools and 
colleges, to say the least, are not 
exempt from the pressures in our 
society which are the sum of a 
materialistic and basically destructive 
way of life. 


Here I do not offer any diagnosis of 
our colleges: this has been done all 
too often before (for example, see 
Dr Leavis’s magazine Scrutiny for 
December 1932-~-article title ‘“ Do 
Our Training Colleges Bear Scru- 
tiny?”). Instead, this is a proposal: 
one which will seem worth consider- 
ing by those who have made their 
own diagnosis—i.e. those who are 
aware of the strange contradictions 
* between theory and practice in educa- 
tion. 


The dehumanisation of which I speak 
manifests itself most in the contradic- 
tion that exists between an educa- 
tional philosophy which in general 
speaks of the unique needs of the 
person, and the educational organisa- 
tion which subjects individuals to a 
pygcess that from the beginning has 
een conceived in terms of groups 
of people. 

The college I would like to work in 
could not in any way predetermine 
the course of a student through 
college in the way that all colleges, 
to my knowledge, do at present. All 
college prospectuses are eloquent 
testimony to the way we have decided, 


tes 
- . 


before the student ever sets foot in 
college, how he shall spend his three 
years. Even more absurdly, we say 
that all intending teachers shall study 
for the same amount of time and then 
uniformly be academically ready and 
emotionally fit for teaching. 


The experimental college I have in 
mind will not see education as some- 
thing imposed on the individual from 
without. Naturally, such a college 
implies a libertarian outlook opposed 
to the usual hierarchical system: the 
college constitution would need to 
allow the widest possible freedom for 
tutors to pursue their individual 
manner of working, allowing them to 
voluntarily cooperate only when the 
needs of students specifically demand 
it. see academic superstructure exist- 
ing today as a means to support 
second-rate teaching and incidentally 
depressing good imaginative teaching. 
My own work is seldom enhanced by 
the existence of officially approved 
schemes of work, syllabuses, and time- 
tables, and I am sure there is another 
and better way of working with our 
future teachers which does not rely 
so heavily on these things. 


Variable course 


It is not every tutor who would see 
his teaching improved in a loosely 
organised college, but there are 
people who are sufficiently able and 
confident to teach without recourse 
to such externalities as a _ highly 
structured, authoritarian, and costly 
administration. Basically such people 
would be willing to trade in all the 
paraphernalia in exchange for free- 
dom and a roof over their heads. I 
know of very gifted and imaginative 
people who exist outside of education 
because they would not accept the 
restrictions which we, in the profes- 
sion, are almost unaware of. 


So far I have evaded the issue of 


Gre 


exactly where responsibility for the 
progress of a student’s career would 
lie: no one more than the student 
himself, aided by a discerning and 
sympathetic tutor, can be_ better 
placed for making decisions affecting 
his college course. If this were to be 
the case in the new college, there 
could be little room for student dis- 
satisfaction, since the responsibility 
would be his. At present I am power- 
less, as personal tutor, to meet the 
many student complaints which centre 
on the unsatisfactory use and frag- 
mentation of time. There are few 
choices that a student, with his 
personal tutor, can make. In general 
these concern what his main and 
subsidiary subjects should be, and 
even here I suspect that more empha- 
sis is placed on the subject and not on 
whether any significant empathy 
exists between the student and his 
future subject-tutor. What alterna- 
tives do exist rarely do more than re- 
arrange a basically unsatisfactory and 
pre-ordained order of things. 


If in the new college the student and 
his personal tutor want to be free 
to delineate the student’s course with- 
out feeling the restrictions of an 
arbitrary profile of examination (the 
inclusion of English and even Prac- 
tical Teaching in the examination pro- 
file can easily be seen as arbitrary) 
then we must create another educa- 
tionally viable and more humane 
method of examination: since the 
length of the student’s course would 
not be arbitrarily fixed at three years, 
we can now see the final ‘“ examina- 
tion” much less as an attempt to 
see whether the student comes up to 
scratch according to some distant 
university committee but rather as 
determining the length of his course. 
The end of the course would arrive 
when, as I earlier remarked, the 


student feels academically ready and 
emotionally fit to teach: academically 
and emotionally not to be defined in 
any external or absolute sense but 


finally arrived at, I suggest, by those 
who have been most intimately in- 
volved—the student, his tutors, and, 
perhaps one or two external exam- 
iners. The student could opt to meet 
“the examiners ” at any term end. 


Though in the present college set- 
up I see the most important task as 
one of securing a much greater 
amount of student time for main- 
course work, I am not beguiled into 
thinking that if this prayer were 
answered overnight then no signifi- 
cant problem would remain. Given 
all the time in the world we know 
that there still remains the major 
issue of personality and emotional 
health, We can no longer make 
assumptions about the adequacy of 
mental health jn the teaching profes- 
sion: from principals and head- 
masters downwards we can observe 
sad inadequacies, and good teachers 
know that there is no problem to 
teaching but only a person who is 
restrained from learning by unre- 
solved conflicts and anxieties deep 
within himself. 


Close relations 


While to mention at this point the 
words ‘community ” and ‘“ personal 
relationships” is an oversimplifica- 
tion, it is really in these concepts 
that the new college emerges in any 
mind. These ideas do not ever date: 
they just need working on. Another 
simplification I would stand by, sup- 
ported by common sense and element- 
ary psychology, is that any student 
needs more than anything else the 
close, informal, preferably objective 
supporting relationship with his tutor 
or tutors. This is not a new idea, 
but it seems to be one that has yet 
to be implemented: our colleges are 
certainly not organised as though this 
was any kind of priority, yet there 
is nothing more central to education 
than our mutual considerations in 
community. 


Drawings by 
Bernard Power-Canavan 


Martin Buber has written in Between 
Man and Man: 


“His (the teacher’s) business is to 
answer a concrete question, to ans- 
wer what is right and wrong in 
a given situation. This, as I have 
said, can only happen in an atmos- 
phere of confidence. Confidence, of 
course, is not won by the strenuous 
endeavour to win it, but by direct 
and ingenuous participation in the 
life of the people one is dealing 
with . . . and by assuming the res- 
ponsibility which arises from such 
participation. It is not the educa- 
tional intention but it is the meet- 
ing which is educationally fruitful. 
A soul suffering from the contra- 
diction of the world of human 
society, and of its own physical 
existence, approaches me with a 
question. By trying to answer it to 
the best of my knowledge and 
conscience I help it to become a 
character that actively overcomes 
the contradictions.” 


From the way most people speak of 
educational advancement today one 
would think that statistics were the 
fountainhead of reform: smaller 
classes, more teachers, more techno- 
logists, fewer delinquents, higher 
Salaries, more comprehensives, and so 
forth. I am simple enough to believe 
that no real reform takes place with- 
out an increase in the quality of the 
teacher. 


Lack of faith 


In the aforementioned article from 
Scrutiny, L. C. Knights wrote, in the 
year that I was born: 


“It is plain that the Training 
College system raises cultural prob- 
lems of the first importance. This 
is no less plain if we turn from 
the details of technical training to 
the kind of men and women which 
the Training Colleges produce—for 
it did not need a_ psychologist 
to assure us that the products of 
this system (unless they are un- 
usually resistive) can be easily re- 
cognised as ‘types’. Such ‘scienti- 
fic’ classification is too obviously 
favoured by the system, a system 
the main object of which seems 
to be an arrested juvenility, an 
habituation to routine, and a meek 
acceptance of the status quo.” 


“,. the problem presented by the 
training colleges is only part of one 
still larger, the whole educational 
system, . . . and can not be con- 
sidered apart from the general state 
of English culture at the present 
time. . . . Behind the educational 
system stand the cinema, news- 
papers, book societies, and ‘ Big 
Business ’—the whole machinery of 


NEXT WEEK 


Keith Pople’s review of Leila 
Berg’s new book on Michael 
Duane and Risinghill School, 
advertised in last week’s issue, 
has had to be held over till 
next week for lack of space. 
Also in next week’s issue, 
Robert Hurwitt on Peter 
Schumann’s Bread & Puppet 
Theatre: Hodee Edwards on 
Rhodesia: Jim Radford on The 
Courts and Their Magistrates. 
ie Oo ee a 


‘Democracy ’ and standardisation— 
so that the main charge against 
the Training Colleges is that they 
do nothing to check ‘an increas- 
ing inattention ’, nothing to foster 
such interests as their students 
possess, nothing to encourage an 
adult sense of responsibility. Their 
students leave them perfectly fitted 
to their environment, perfectly un- 
fitted for the work which they 
should do.” 
Much of this still applies. But an- 
other contradiction which exists in 
most colleges is that while trying to 
put over progressive teaching 
methods like individual projects, in- 
tegrated learning, etc, the very 
methods and attitude of the college 
are a denial of what the new methods 
stand for and show a lack of faith. 
If we accept Dewey’s dictum that “ the 
educational process has no end be- 
yond itself, it is its own end”, then 
the college’s ethos will be the same 
as that which the certificated teacher 
will naturally carry over into his 
teaching career. In reaffirming teach- 
ing as a spiritual activity we could 
take the next logical step and run 
the new college without spending 
large sums of money on materials and 
equipment. I would find the neces- 
sity of having to teach art without 
purchasing materials and equipment 
a stimulus to the imagination, and I 
do not really see why mathematics, 
movement, science, social science, 
English and music tutors need to 
spend money either—especially when 
the students might well find them- 
selves teaching under a_ poorly 
financed authority. 


In exchange for working with the 
slight inconvenience of no materials 
I would ask for the peace of work- 
ing with students for uninterrupted 
days on end. It is important to me 
that time is the one _ irreducible 
element which has yet to be purveyed 
with imagination in the field of 
education. In this precious but ill- 
valued medium the student should 
also be liberated from narrow subject 
matter “which contrives to exclude 
the one knowledge which Coleridge 
thought it every man’s duty and 
interest to acquire—self-knowledge— 
together with the one art by which 
it may be obtained, the art of reflec- 
tion”. (W. Walsh: The Use of Imagi- 
nation). 


No library 


The new college would not need a 
library such as most colleges have. 
We do not want to perpetuate the 
“ creaming ” of books by students for 
the obligatory essays. Students would 
need to spend their £20 annual book 
grant on essential books and borrow 
books through the county and other 
library systems and from each other 
and tutors who could mutually gain 
from shared enthusiasms. Reference 
could be made to a relatively smal 
non-lending library in the college 
which would contain strictly standard 
works and to departmental reference 
books. A Xerox copier would easily 
and cheaply extract material from 
various sources, thus enabling stu- 
dents to put together their own 
volumes. 


The large college library is an ex- 
pression of institutionalism, which 
image the new college would try to 
avoid: a considerable saving would 
be made by purchasing relatively few 
books and employing less library 


staff. I hope these remarks will not 
be misconstrued as an attack on the 
value of the written word. 


Without a hierarchial staffing system, 
tutors would be of similar status 
and, because they could each deter- 
mine their own working arrange- 
ments, they would not have a depart- 
mental head over them. If the neces- 
sity were to arise they themselves 
could elect a senior for convenience 
sake only, and this would be more 
reasonable and fitting for an educa- 
tional set-up than the present one 
which is a perpetuation of commer- 
cial labour relations: your depart- 
mental head is essentially a kind of 
foreman. 

Thus the new college could be run 
without full-time deputy principals, 
dean, and departmental heads: 
another big financial saving would be 
made as such became available for 
teaching—and don’t they, by defini- 
tion, make the best tutors?—so why 
reduce them to the status of 
administrators? The dean’s job could 
very well become vacant because all 
tutors would be intimately involved 
in the welfare of the students. A 
principal who sees himself as the top 
point of an educational pyramid 
would, in my view, best be replaced 
by a chairman elected by the staff. 


Fearless, critical 


Mutual aid and social intercourse 
would be stimulated by a physical 
college environment which from the 
start considers persona! relationships 
as more important than classrooms. 
On a tightly planned campus where 
all or most college members live, 
tutors’ wives and children would be 
brought into the life of the college 
and tutors and students would mingle 
for many kinds of formal and in- 
formal activity. Visiting lecturers 
would not be escorted off to the 
“Senior Common Room” after 
lectures but he considered as the 
temporary property of students as 
well as tutors. Tutors seen by stu- 
dents in their domestic setting would 
appear human—though more vulner- 
able—and an honest. fearless, and 
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critical atmosphere would arise which 
should lead to a degree of cooperative 
responsibility for many aspects of 
college life. 


A student union organised on the 
usual power-structure lines and per- 
forming the function of a trade union 
would most likely become superfiuous. 
I believe only good can result, when 
so many paths cross in the centre of 
the college. Studios and workshops 
would form the basis of a teaching 
block in a college which tried to get 
away from gross verbiage. In a college 
of education especially there is little 
place for classroom teaching and 
formal lectures. Most tutors can put 
over the-best part of what they have 
to say in half a dozen talks or 
lectures and the intelligent use of 
books could do the rest. Tutors’ own 
studies at home could be used for 
seminar groups. The college should 
be anxious to become well-integrated 
with the rest of the community in 
which it is physically situated. 


To the best of my knowledge no 
college like the one I am here writin 
about exists in Britain: Antioc 
College at Yellow Springs in Ohio is, 
I believe, something of a notable 
American example which goes some 
way towards meeting my ideal. But 
the now defunct Black Mountain 
College of North Carolina, where 
many distinguished artists and scien- 
tists taught within an educationally 
rich environment, attempted things 
that come most close to the spirit 
of my own proposal, Some of the 
reading which seemed so relevant to 
me as I wrote this article was as 
follows: Nietzsche—Schopenhauer on 
Education, William Walsh—The Use 
of Imagination, R. D. Laing—The Poli- 
tics of Experience, and Werner Pelz 
variously but in particular his article 
“ The Necessity of Failure ” which ap- 
peared in the Guardian on March 30, 
1967. These and many others express 
more reasonably, beautifully or co- 
gently what I have laboured over 
here. 

Graham Carey lectures at the 
College of Education at Bingley in 
Yorkshire. 


Meet the younger generation from all 
quarters of the planet and famous 
cosmonauts, scientists, sportsmen, musicians 
at concerts, shows, meetings etc. during the 


9th World Youth Festival 


in Sofia combined with a holiday at a 


Bulgarian Black Sea Resort 


ROM Seed 


For full details send off this conpon today! 


Departures 
from 18th July to 
3rd August 


Se en eee | 
To Balkan Holidays Ltd. 44 South Molton St, London, W.1. Tel: 01-493 2381. ! 
| Please send Youth Festival brochure to: | 
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“He has taken it all as far back home towards 
Woody Guthrie as a poet of his complexity and 
perception—and generation—honestly can go.” 
The post-convalescent Bob Dylan pictured, appro- 
priately, at the recent Carnegie Hall tribute to the 

te Woody Guthrie. (Photo by Columbia Records.) 


PETER WILLIS reviews ‘John Wesley Harding’ 


(Bob Dylan as) 
outlaw-evanegelist 


“* And just how far would you like to go in?’ he 
asked and the three kings all looked at each 
other. ‘Not too far but just far enough so’s 
we can say that we’ve been there,’ said the first 
chief. ‘ All right,’ said Frank, ‘I'll see what I 
can do,’ and he commenced to doing it.”—From 
Bob Dylan's sleeve notes to John Wesley 
Harding. 


First reaction was, among many devotees, one 
of disappointment. After the electric fireworks 
and emotional complexities of Blonde on Blonde, 
our expectations were of miracles, and—our 
expectations being the limited things they are— 
that meant very obvious miracles. And John 
Wesley Harding is far from obvious; but, de- 
ceptively, it seems simple, even drab: the grey 
cover, the “basic” accompaniment of acoustic 
guitar normally backed only by bass and drums. 
The lyrics are casual, “ folksy’, embedded with 
cliches, full of highly foreseeable rhymes and 
lines stretched thinly across the metre. 


Is it, then, a renunciation of his Blonde on 
Blonde period? No; it’s not without significance 
that in the (black-and-white) cover photograph, 
Dylan, pictured in a wood with some Indians, is 
wearing the same suede coat—now rubbed and 
battered—in which he embellished the sleeve 
of that album. No, the new Dylan is not slipshod, 
nor a victim of the cultural luddism that’s the 
pesetting: sin of many self-styled “ folk-singers ”, 
but deliberately, carefully, austere, healthy, 
fundamental. He has taken it all as far back 
home towards Woody Guthrie as a poet of his 
complexity and perception and _ generation 
honestly can po: forsaking the urban ornateness 
of folk-rock, for a relaxed unobtrusive backbeat 
(an improvement on the pile-driver guitar-style 
of his earlier unaccompanied records) and a new 
and effective simple-subtle wisdom. 


The mood of the album—and if ever an album 
had a consistent theme, this one does—takes up 
more or less where Desolation Row left off. Over 
the years since, say, The Times They are A- 
changing, which came out in 1963, Dylan has 
become increasingly disenchanted, severing his 
connections (always pretty tenuous) with the pro- 
test movement and making statements like “I’ve 
stopped composing and singing anything that has 
either a reason to be written or a motive to be 
sung . . . the word ‘message’ strikes me as 
having a hernia-like sound.” This, together with 
songs like Tamborine Man, led a good many to 
assume that he had quite literally disappeared 
through the smoke rings.of his mind; withdrawn 
entirely into himself away from any kind of 
social ‘consciousness’. I’ve even seen it sug- 
gested (by Michael Wood in New Society, Feb- 


hr” ere 
Geoffrey Minish 
LANDSCAPE 


I am looking for country 
that a man could die in 


There should be a plain 

with a mountain on the western side 
to catch the sunset 

The mountain rising out of pine trees 


Not many people 
but now and again a freight train 


A slow-flowing river 
not too wide 


Nearby the mountain 
a glimpse of sea 
Green pure and vivid 
a memory of your eyes 


ruary 29 1968) that Desolation Row is merely the 
inside of Dylan’s mind, a trip. 


In fact what has happened is rather the oppo- 
site: Dylan’s social consciousness had increased. 
From particular issues—freedom, war, through 
the conflict of the generations—his vision has 
broadened and deepened to an historical, even 
cosmic perspective of where the human race is 
at; and where it’s going. If his songs are no 
longer protest songs, it’s quite simply because 
he long ago left the realms where there could 
be anyone to protest to. There’s no longer any 
difference between the masters of war and the 
pawns in the game. If his songs are obscure, it 
is because it’s self-defeating to make difficult 
things seems easy just to get them accepted. 


Disinherited 


For all this, there is a comparatively easily un- 
derstood part of Dylan’s work that is made up of 
allegories of particular aspects of broad and 
rather general concepts like humanity, society, 
the world, and suchlike. Thus, for instance, 
Maggie’s Farm and Highway 61 both represent 
America; the former (ironically) the American 
Dream, the latter the almost exact opposite; 
while Desolation Row is a full and complex 
analogy of twentieth century culture and civili- 
sation. John Wesley Harding is the first time 
these themes have been: worked consistently 
through a whole album. Humanity in these songs 
is repeatedly represented as lost, disoriented, dis- 
inherited; a damsel that walks in chains, or like 
Frankie Lee “the gambler, whose father is de- 
ceased,” and devoted to foolish ambitions and 
pointless gains, as in Dear Landlord: 


All of us at times we might work too hard 
To have it too fast and too much, 
And anyone can fill his life up with things 
He can see but he just cannot touch. 


The cause, extent, and likely cure (if any) of 
this anomie is the main theme of the record, 
and is fairly set out in three key songs which 
come immediately after the title track. (This 
simply performs the same function as an “ estab- 
lishing shot” in a film: it is a simple ballad 
of a typical Western ‘“ Robin Hood ” outlaw, un- 
distingiushed except for the fact that unlike 
similar heroes he doésn’t get caught or shot, and 
for his name, which provides a clue to the role 
of the other outcasts of society—the drifter, 
hobo, joker, thief—who appear in the songs.) 


These three songs (As I went Out One Morning, 
I Dreamed I Saw St Augustine and All Along 
the Watchtower) taken together seem to me 
(and I confess this is a wild leap: the sort of 
leap Dylan’s blessed obscurity encourages one to 
make) to add up to not merely social criticism, 
but very near to out-and-out eschatology: the 
end, if not quite of the world, at any rate of an 
epoch; a turning-point in human history the like 
of which has only ever occurred two or three 
times before. 


Tom Paine (in As I Went Out) personifying the 
rationalist-humanist ethos, the present guardian 
of the human spirit, and its limitations—narrow 
mindedness and intransigence in the face of the 
a-rational and the inexplicable—appears as the 
uncomprehending. obsequious asylum-keeper 
(‘I’m sorry sir’, he said to me, ‘I’m sorry for 
what she’s done’’’) in charge of a wild, fey girl, 
‘the fairest damsel that ever did walk in chains ”. 
In I Dreamed I Saw St Augustine (‘‘... alive as 
you and me, telling through these quarters in the 
utmost misery”) the Saint, ‘searching for the 
very souls which already have been sold,” repre- 
sents the values denied by ‘“ Tom Paine” and now 
almost lost: 

No martyr is among you now 

That you can call your own, 

but go on your way accordingly 

And know that you’re not alone 
This—to me, the most beautiful and affecting 
song on the record—is also a remorseful personal 
vision: 


I dreamed I was amongst the ones 

That put him out to death. 

Oh I awoke in anger, so alone and terrified. 
I put my fingers against the glass 

And bowed my head and cried.” 


All of these things are brought to a head in 
All Along the Watchtower. The song starts out 
as a conversation between the joker and the thief; 
they lament in passing, a general human un- 
worthiness. They seem to be in a closed com- 
munity (“there must be some way out of here”), 
in some way doomed. “ But let us not talk falsely 
now; the hour is getting late ’’). This is confirmed 
a the last verse which broadens out dramatic- 
ally: 

All along the watchtower, 

Princes kept the view 

While all the women came and went, 

Barefoot servants too. 

Outside in the distance, a wildcat did 

growl, 

Two riders were approaching, 

The wind began to howl. 
End of song: a spare, cryptic mixture of terror 
and hope and the unknowable. As Dylan puts it 
elsewhere, ‘‘ Nothing is revealed ”’. 


Serious joke 


This cosmic view of humanity is reflected through- 
out the album. I Pity the Poor Immigrant, which 
one would expect to be a more specific social 
comment, turns out to be a completely unique 
view (from a standpoint perhaps indicated by the 
unexpected personal pronoun in the line: ‘‘ Who 
falls in love with wealth itself and turns his 
back on me’”’) of the immigrant’s situation, treat- 
ing it not as a current social problem, but as 
a basic human tragedy, pervasive and archetypal. 


And what of the two lovesongs, Down Along the 
Cove and I'll be your Baby Tonight? They come 
at the end of the album, and are so detached 
fsom its previous mood that one could be for- 
given for taking them merely as makeweights. 
But after coming on like a prophet of doom for 
three-quarters of the record, Dylan finishes up 
the song immediately preceding this pair The 
Wicked Messenger, with the words “If you can- 
not bring good news, then don’t bring any.” 


This can only pe one of Dylan’s serious jokes. 
These two songs, full of facile optimism are the 
only good news Dylan can find. Down Along the 
Cove, has so many little similarities to All Along 
the Watchtower that after awhile it begins to 
sound like a parody of it. It’s message is also 
that of I’ll be your Baby Tonight: reassurance, 
a little decadent, a little cynical, but also 
honest, promising no more than it’s prepared, or 
indeed able, to offer: 

Kick your shoes off, 

Do not fear, 

Bring that bottle over here. 

I'll be your baby, tonight. 
It’s also ironical: the message is comforting, 


harmless, a temporary shelter from the growing 
storm, but if you call that “good news”, then 
you’re fooling yourself, and you deserve to end 
up like Frankie Lee. 


Peace boat 
protest: 


55 arrested 


While the police desperately race to 
cut them off, Don Baty and Bob 
Greene paddle their peace canoe right 
up to a battleship that will soon be 
bombarding Vietnam with sixteen- 
inch guns. 

The occasion was a combined land- 
sea protest at the recommissioning of 
the USS New Jersey, in Philadelphia 
on April 6. While 18 small boats tried 
to dodge the police launches—the 
canoe was the only one which got 
through—on shore demonstrators 


‘defied a ban by the city authorities 


on a planned vigil and memorial 
service, and also planted an oak tree 
for peace. 

In all 55 were arrested, including 
long-term peace activist Marjorie 
Swann, who served a_ five-day 
sentence after being tried on the 
pavement by a magistrate who came 
out for the purpose when she refused 
to leave the police-wagon. She only 
decided to take part in the civil dis- 
obedience action when she learnt of 
the ban on the legal part of the 
demonstration. Police also beat up a 
number of those who took part. 


But the crowning irony was that 
throughout the whole affair, the USS 
New Jersey’s flag was at half-mast 
-——in honour of Martin Luther King. 


Guerrillas take 
over Kenya farm 


Ex-guerrillas in Kenya have taken 
over the farm belonging to British 
absentee landlords, and are busy 
planting it with wheat and maize. 


They plan also to set up a camp 
for crippled and disabled ex-guer- 
rillas, and also one for their orphans. 
Guards have been set up by the 4,000 
strong Nakaru District Ex-Freedom 
Fighters Organisation, and they are 
ready to defy government action. 


The British owners—a man in 
Gloucestershire, and his sister in 
London—have been offered £40,000 
for the land by the organisation, 
£10,000 less than they want for the 
3,000 acre estate. 


No independents 


at Kenya polls 


Only candidates nominated by the 
leader of an_ established political 
party will be able to stand for Parlia- 
ment or for local government under 
an electoral bill being pushed by the 
Kenyan government. The bill also 
proposes amending the constitution so 
that the president is directly elected 
at the time of the general election— 
and all presidential candates will have 
to be nominated by registered parties. 
No independent candidates will be 
allowed in any elections. 


Banda says thanks 
to South Africa 


Dr Banda of Malawi thanked South 
Africa at the weekend, publicly, for 
giving his country a £4,700,000 loan 
which will enable it to start building 
a new capital. Total cost of the 
scheme, which a team of British 
economists who visited Malawi in 
1965 decided would be a waste of 
ene y and national resources, is esti- 
mated at £25 million. 


‘THE GUTTERSNIPER from Thomas De Baggio in Washington 
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Be enn 


You must be ill to disagree 
with the Pentagon 


A bit of prophecy from Ralph Lapp’s 
new book, The Weapons Culiure: 


“By 1970, when the Nike-X hard- 
ware begins to take substantive 
shape, there is the likelihood that 
strong pressure will develop for 
the US resumption of atmospheric 
nuclear testing in order to prove 
out the ballistic missile defence 
system. Military men are notor- 
iously hardheaded about  proof- 
testing weapons systems; they are 
disinclined to believe in scientific 
experiments as ‘paper proof.’ 


“What they will believe is actual 
destruction of _ ballistically-pro- 
pelled ICBM warheads by Spartan 
in space and by Sprint in the 
lower atmosphere. Since the 
United States is bound by the Nu- 
clear Test Ban Treaty of 1963 not 
to conduct nuclear tests in the 
atmosphere, Nike-X operational 
tests will pose a real dilemma for 
the US State Department 

The irony of such operational tests 
is. that they can never really simu- 
late an actual attack situation.” 


Dr Lapp, an associate physicist on 
the famous Manhattan Project with a 
long string of governmental consult- 
ancies in nuclear physics, thinks the 
whole anti-ballistic missile defence 
system is a farcical boondogle, a wind- 
fall for the military-industrial com- 
plex. He also has some trenchant 
comments on why more scientists 
don’t speak out against present 
Pentagon policy when they disagree 
with it. Dr Lapp writes: 


GI’s union 


Two soldiers are being  court- 
martialled at Fort Ord in California 
for distributing anti-war literature 
calling for a GIs’ union to be set up. 
They face up to six years in jail. 
They are Ken Stolte and Dan Amick, 
both privates, and they are charged 
with committing an offence “to the 
prejudice of good order and disci- 
pline ” and with conspiring to commit 
an offence. 


They had posted throughout the base 
on February 20 a statement saying 
“Tf you really want to work for 
peace and freedom, then join us in 
our opposition. We are organising a 
union to express our dissension and 
grievances.” Contributions to: Stolte- 
Amick Defence Fund c/o The Ally, 
Box 9276, Berkeley, California. 


(LNS). 


= 


“Since Dr [Linus] Pauling took his 
responsibility as a scientist-citizen 
to heart in 1957, it has become 
more difficult for people like him 
to act as modern Paul Reveres to 
alert their fellow-citizens to the 
dangers of the arms race. For one 
thing scientists are Jess free than 
they were a decade ago. More 
scientists work for and are impli- 
cated in the military-industrial com- 
plex and, in addition, thousands 
more on campus are intimidated 
by the fact that research funds for 
most colleges and _ universities 
come from the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 


Not mentioned is the case of Ken- 
neth Cook, a research analyst in the 
development of anti-nuclear missiles, 
who was forcibly retired from. his 
position last year. Cook charged that 
Air Force officials ordered him to 
alter various top-secret findings he 
made on anti-missile defence systems. 
When he refused, a panel of Air 
Force doctors found him both men- 
tally and physically unfit. 


Private psychiatrists in Texas and 
New Mexico have disagreed with the 
military findings. Yet similar cases 
happen practically every day at the 
Pentagon and elsewhere, some never 
reaching the threat stage. One of the 
more recent well-publicised examples 
was the officer who spoke to Senator 
Fulbright unofficially about the true 
circumstances of the Gulf of Tonkin 
incident. When he was found out, 
his psyche was also looked at, but a 
rash of rapid-fire publicity saved him 
from the psychiatric hotseat. 


* * * 


Proving that you can find piquant 
humour in even the most portentous 
tragedy, listen to this comment from 
Medical World News, a weekly maga- 
zine out of New York, on the Utah 
sheep mass murder caused by Army 
nerve gas (See “Autopsy on 6,000 
sheep ”, (Peace News, April 19): 


“More cheerfully, another ob- 
server commented that however 
one might evaluate the credibility 
of its other claims, at least the 
Army is well prepared to defend 
us against invasion by a nation of 
sheep.” 
* * a 
When LBJ leaves the White House, 
even his $20 million-plus bank 
account won’t be enough to. insulate 
him from the violent protest storm 
unleashed ‘during his presidency—and 
he knows it, < 


Though the story is being suppressed 
in Texas papers, I have learned that 
on retirement Lyndon Johnson will 
begin commuting from his ranch to 
a fortress-office on the campus of the 
University of Texas where the LBJ 
Library will be housed. Still-secret 
architectural plans show not onl 
the fortress design but also a heli- 
copter landing pad on the rooftop 
disguised as a veranda-flower garden 
—this for a quick getaway, or getinto, 
cope tae on which way tne fire 
Ows. 


The building is also outfitted in char- 
acteristically gun-toting Texas fashion 
with machinegun mounts—for that 
added touch of safety. The structure 
will be built with State funds. 


Police mob breaks 
up student protest 


Nearly 100 students were treated in 
hospital, and 628 arrested on Mon- 
day last week, when a police mob 
invaded Columbia University in New 
York, which for most of the previous 
week had been in the hands of 
students. 
The student protest was initially at 
the university's refusal to stop build- 
ing a new gym in Morningside Park, 
one of the few parks that is open 
to the Harlem community. They were 
also calling for an end to Columbia’s 
helping the “Institute for Defence 
Analysis ’"—-a secret research grou 
on counter-insurgency, with Sou 
America and the black ghettoes in 
mind. 
The invasion was at 2.30 am. Police 
brutality was admitted by the mass 
media, since those assaulted included 
newsmen. As well as students, those 
attacked included faculty members, 
such as 60-year-old Mrs Mary Good- 
willy, Assistant to the Dean, who was 
pushed from the first floor of Low 
Library to the ground 11 feet 
below. 
Many faculty members were clubbed 
and hit with swinging handcuffs—a 
favourite police weapon. Rabbi A. 
Bruce Goldman, adviser to Jewish 
students, was clubbed to the ground 
twice, kicked and trampled upon. 
Professor Sidney Morgenbesser of the 
Dept of Philosophy, who stood next 
to the Rabbi, had to be taken to hos- 
et on a stretcher. Professor James 
henton of the History Dept was 
struck to the ground and repeatedly 
see in the kidneys (details from 
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JOHN ARDEN’S 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


May Day, or 
Help! Help! 


The great meeting at St Pancras 
Town Hall last Wednesday for the 
launching of The May Day Manifesto 
depressed me unutterably. There was 
one really interesting speaker—an 
SDS student from West Berlin who 
gave us a cogent, witty and inform- 
ative account of what has been going 


Diggers 
cultivate 
their garden 


Two weeks ago, the Anti-University 
of London was the scene of a Forum 
on Communal Living, sponsored and 
arranged by the Anti-University and 
the magazines OZ and Gandalf’s 
Garden. Digger groups from all over 
the country found themselves face to 
face with others they knew about 
only by way of newsletters, corres- 
pondence, or hearsay. The faces be- 
hind evocative titles such as “The 
Tribe of the Sacred Mushroom ” were 
eagerly awaited and inquired after 
until finally identified and communi- 
cated with. 


Amsterdam Diggers, Berlin Com- 
mune, Simon Community, Dominicans, 
Gypsies, the Exploding Galaxy, etc, 
all shared their experiences and tried 
to evolve a policy for diggers. Dis- 
cussions were inconclusive but it was 
generally agreed that all those in- 
terested should create their own 
scene whether rural or urban, well 
worked out beforehand or crossing 
their bridges as they come to them 
whilst linking up with the others. 
The Hapt Diggers, editors of an 
attractive journal distributed free 
whenever they produce one (No 4 
has just appeared), declare: “Holy 
Madman is our term for Community 
as a Total Art Form, as Total Yoga 
and even as Total Theatre”. They 
want to see people uniting to present 
their environment with the sense of 
acting in it rather than being 
passively acted upon. 


Whilst balancing yin and yang with 
macrobiotic food in Westbourne 
Terrace, they told me that if you feel 
you’ve arrived when you _ have 
created a community, it’s finished. 
Communities are places to which you 
go to learn something about life and 
about yourself and from them you 
move back and forth into society and 
transform the environment. “If we 
create Centres across this country to 
feed ourselves and keep roofs above 
our heads, each Centre should also 
be a school of drama where we learn 
the yoga of world-responsiveness”’. 


The creators of Hapt, the free digger 
magazine, have given their impres- 
sions of the scene and the sprouting 
of digger philosophy in another new 
journal called Gandalf’s Garden— 
named after Gandalf the Wizard from 
the trilogy of the Lord of the Rings 
by J. R. R. Tolkien. In ‘the first 
number of this magazine, which 
arrived at the Digger Conference hot 
off the press, the editors maintain 
that “the crusader spirit in Gandalf 
is echoed in the cry of the Now 
Generation seeking an Alternative 
to the destructive forces of ‘today’s 
world, by spreading human love and 
aid, for the unity ofall the peoples 
of the Earth”. ; ° 
HELEN MAYER 


on there lately and what may go on 
there soon. But as he spoke, to a 
closely attentive audience, another 
speaker—who was to follow him— 
was providing a permanent distraction 
by turning over sheet after sheet of 
tustly typing-paper, upon which he 
occasionally made a jotting with his 
ball-point pen. 


I suppose he was checking over his 
own speech, though it looked as 
though he was correcting some stu- 
dents’ examination papers—I always 
assume that the more tedious mem- 
bers of left-wing discussions are 
teachers, which is no doubt libellous 
and prejudicial. Also, throughout all 
the speeches the rest of the plat- 
form-party indulged themselves in a 
great deal of hearty whispering and 
message-passing. The German, who, 
as I have indicated, really did have 
something to say, was interrupted 
several times (by the exam-correct- 
ing gentleman) with what appeared 
to be little chits telling him that he 
must finish talking now. 


The platform-party were of course the 
academic Old Left who have been 
calling themselves the New Left at 
least since I first came to London— 
ie. pre-Suez vintage. Anybody older 
than they are really cannot be called 
Left any longer. I am not trying 
exactly to disparage their ideas, which 
—when you see them written out in 
a book or a pamphlet—do make 
sense: but if the Left is ever to mean 
anything more than a rather tired 
joke in this country, the arguments 
teally must be put over at public 
assemblies with some understanding 
of the uses of oratory. 


Oratory is the art of saying what you 
want to say to large numbers of peo- 
le with the greatest possible impact. 
en, like allvarts, it occasionally 
suffers debasement, it is used for 


deliberately misleading people and» 


it can of course be immeasurably 
harmful. “Good old Enoch” has 
lately given us a belly-full of that. 
But no one who reads Demosthenes 
or even Cicero (though he is a more 
dubious case—an unsuccessful con- 
sensus-politician, if ever there was 
one) can accuse them of being 
exactly rabble-rousers, though their 


speeches have survived for genera- 
tions as models of a certain kind of 
clear, effective, and inspiring public 
communication. Demosthenes failed to 
save Athens from the Macedonian 
colonels, and Cicero fell an easy vic- 
tim to the neo-Caesarian ‘“ security 
forces”. 


Yet had they been poorer speakers 
than they were (had they in fact been 
academic mumblers, message-passers, 
and coiners of depressing abstractions 
—‘it is essential that all political 
action be first subjected to intensive 
analysis upon the model of the Mani- 
festo, and the principle action we in- 
tend to initiate must first be con- 
cerned with the establishment of 
effective discussion-groups ... etc” 
—you know the form by now, surely?) 
then though they would still have 
been stamped-on by the enemies of 
freedom,* they would have left no- 
thing behind to remind us of how such 
struggles in the past were lost and 
why, and how we in our turn may 
conceivably save ourselves from 
making the same mistakes. It is still 
possible to be inspired by Demos- 
thenes. A good translation of his 
speeches, read aloud, is both relevant 
and splendid. 


I know that the New Left is concerned 
with necessary minutiae of economics 
and administration, and that the 
speeches at the St Pancras meeting 
were calculated to appeal to a largely 
intellectual audience. But even so— 
even intellectuals need to be stirred 
by some possibility of putting their 
theories into practice. The only 
speakers who seemed to realise this 
(apart from the German) were two 
or three trade unionists who were 
allowed to speak at the very end of 
the evening. They were invited on to 
the platform, from which the chair- 
man and another person at once 
departed—to catch trains: and then 
were suddenly told they had only five 
minutes left before the hall must be 
closed. Our Manifesto merchants will 
make excellent replacements for 
Harold, Roy, and Jim—in a few years 
time. 

* Or would they? My guess is that Demosthenes 
would have become Philip’s PR man and 


Cicero would have been sent by Mark Antony 
to head a trade mission in Hither Spain. 


Socialist International 


History of the International, by Julius 
Braunthal (Nelson: Vol 1 1864-1914 
95s: Vol 2 1914-1943 126s). 


This thousand-page history of the 
various Socialist and Communist In- 
ternationals by an Austrian Social- 
Democrat who was Secretary of the 
Socialist International after the 
Second World War, is now the stand- 
ard work on the subject and an in- 
valuable companion to G. D. H. Cole’s 
multi-volume History of Socialist 
Thought. 

The first volume describes the various 
attempts made by French and British 
workers’ leaders to form an_inter- 
national organisation from the French 
Revolution onward, and their success 
with the foundation of the Inter- 
national Working Men’s Association 
in London in 1864: it then describes 
the rise and fall of this, the First In- 
ternational, and after that the revival 
of the International in 1889, and the 
rise and fall. of the resulting Second 
International (which had no official 
name). 9. . i 
Some prejudice against anarchism 
emerges in the accounts of the split 
between: Marxists and Bakuninists in 
1872, the efforts of the anarchists to 
establish ‘their’: own international 
during the 1870s, the exclusion ofthe 
anarchists from the Second - Inter- 
national, and their efforts to establish 
their. own international again during 
the. 1900s. ._;)'; : 4 ; 
The Second: International: was« des- 
troyed’ when most’ of ‘its members, 


whether revolutionary,’ révisionist,‘or .: 


reformist, supported the 'First:\Worid 


War in 1914, and its revival was made 
impossible by the Russian Revolution 
and the ascendancy of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union. Braunthal’s 
second volume describes the founda- 
tion of the Communist International, 
generally called the Third Inter- 
nationa, and of the Labour and Social- 
ist International, which was in effect 
the Second International without the 
Communists (or anarchists). 


It makes no mention of the Inter- 
national Working Men’s Association, 
which was formed in Berlin in 1922 
as a revolutionary syndicalist inter- 
national intended to rival the Com- 
munist and Social-Democratie organi- 
sation ‘and deliberately taking ~ the 
name of the First International to em- 
phasise its return to first .socialist 
principles, or of the War Resisters’ 
International, which was formed: in 
Holland in 1921 as a militant pacifist 
international to do what the Second 
International had failed to do in 1914. 


Most of the second volume describes 
the attempts of all kinds of socialists 
to fight Fascism; once more some pre- 
judice against anarchism emerges in 
the account of the Spanish Civil War. 

The whole work is, like Cole’s; more 
than the title implies, since it amounts 
to a history of the socialist movement 


‘during the last century and a half 


from the viewpoint of a~.convinced 
Social-Democrat, with all the vices and 
virtues which that involves. It is a 


fascinating .if occasionally irritating . 


book to read and a very useful. refer- 
ence-book to keep and use. 


NICHOLAS WALTER 


Mechanical 
Klansman 


The Klansman, by William Bradford 
Huie (W.H. Allen 30s). 


“Only this man would have dared 
write this fearless novel about the 
Ku-Klux-Klan.” Only William Brad- 
ford Huie. Perhaps. Certainly few 
men would have had the gall to 
publish a novel so poorly written, sell 
the film rights, and actually appear 
in public on publication day. 


“Sometimes Big Track Bascomb 
felt good. He felt like he was 
bettering himself, getting some- 
where and having something. 
Other times he felt scared. He just 
didn’t know and wasn’t sure. Only 
three people knew he ever felt 
scared: his wife Maybelle, his son 
Allen, and Breck Stancill. Nobody 
else would believe that Big Track 
could feel scared. He looked too 
strong.” 


From the opening pages it is clear 
that this book is just poorly written. 
The characters are shallowly con- 
ceived, mechanically motivated. The 
tense situation builds artificially and 
is resolved in brutally trite melo- 
drama. 


Though worthless as fiction, I read 
on, hoping The Klansman might 
prove valuable as a social document 
—giving the reader insight into the 
minds of white supremacists. Per- 
haps it does. I don’t know many 
“rednecks ” and their minds may be 
this shallow, their motivations as 
transparent as a Ku Klux Klan hand- 
bill. But I doubt it. 


I do know Civil Rights workers and 
have spent a good deal of time among 
them. Mr Huie’s portrayal of their 
thoughts and actions is enough to 
convince me that he does not under- 
stand either side in the controversy 
very well. 


In 1905 another Clansman was pub- 
lished. Written by Thomas Dixon, it 
was the melodramatic paean to the 
Klan on which D. W. Griffith’s Ku 
Klux Klassic Birth of a Nation was 
based. Judging by Mr Huie’s choice of 
title and the lengthy Clansman quotes 
in his novel, The Klansman is meant 
to be the antidote that will break the 
narcotic hold of the earlier novel on 
the minds of America’s southern 
whites. The average newspaper in- 
terview with a Klan leader is better 
medicine. 
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As this is a free service we reserve the right to 

select from notices sent in. To make the service 

as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 


secretary's address). 
To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 
Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised mecting: Sale or Return, From 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 


10 May, Friday 


BROMLEY, KENT. 7,45 pm, Frank Viney, 14 
Great Elms Road. John Burrows Bsc. Econ. 
“Welfare State or Supermarket ?"’. 


CARDIFF. 7.30 pm. Boucher Hall, Fitzallen 
Place, Poetry Reading for the benefit of Oxfam. 
Poems and music from Herbert Williams, 
Andrew Hornam, Peter Finch, Geraint Jerman, 
Graham Hemmingway ete. 


LONDON SE1. 11.15 pm. National Film, Theatre, 
Waterloo, Kokoyanis presents in person the 
film ‘ Electra’, Adm. 7s 6d at door, Proceeds 
to Greek democratic cause, Greek Committee 
against Dictatorship. 


MANCHESTER. 8 pm. ‘‘Crown & Anchor”, 
Hilton St - (off Stevenson Square), Frank 
Allaun, Stan Orme, Joe Cummings: discus- 
sion ‘‘ Next Moves for Peace’’. Manchester 
& District Branch LPF. 


SOUTHALL. 8 pm. ‘‘ White Hart’’ Uxbridge 
Road (opp Bowling Alley). Folk, jazz, blues 
club. Freeman Syndicate. 


COMER a ae kee eed 
Bedford Inetitute Associaton 
Quaker Service in East London 


Assistant to the General 
Secretary required, either sex. 
Some typing ability and 
reasonable knowledge of book- 
keeping and accounts to trial 
balance. Able to work on 

own initiative. Five day week 
9.30 am to 5.30 pm approx. 
Salary scale. Commencing 
minimum £900 or according 
to experience. Some knowledge 
of committee procedure. 
Opportunity for personal 
involvement in our Centre’s 
activities. Applications and 
enquiries to the General 
Secretary, Bedford Institute 
Association, 128a Hoxton 
Street, London N1. 


KENYA 


from page 3 


must be thankful that these agricul- 
turalists, at any rate, have learned— 
seduced, as many of them are, by the 
blandishments of agri-industry and 
mechanised farming. But there is 
another, more sombre lesson here. 
Take a single facet out of Masai tribal 
structure and Masai culture must 
ultimately crumble too. The Masai are 
born to a way of life in which change, 
while always possible, cannot be 
forced. The destructive process is 
complete when the administration re- 
places the central meaning of the 
sacred cow with common coinage. 
To be fair to the Kenyan Govern- 
ment, they are dealing with a process 
for which they are not in the first 
instance to blame. One impressive 
and tender part of this film shows the 
“moran” or adolescent Masai sur- 
rounded by young girls intended to 
serve their every need while they 
prepare for warriorhood. There is no 
equivalent phase of maturation in our 
own culture. As Patrick Garland, the 
film’s director, points out, while the 
“moran” compare with our own 
students as an intermediate group in 
society, they have none of the vio- 
lence or dissoluteness which the 
latter possess. 

The tragedy is that while most West- 
ern students have neat slots into 


which to fit on achieving intellectual 
“maturity”’, the teenage Masai are 
no longer needed for ‘a warrior role 
—there are no tribes or colonialists 
left for them to fight. In this respect 
they contrast with the avowedly more 


11 May, Saturday 


BRISTOL. mornings. Queen Road. 
Peace News and peace literature. 
welcomed, Chris Shellard. 


CAMBRIDGE. 2.30 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
12 Jesus Lane. Decision-making meeting, on 
form and content of Alconbury demo of 29 
June, All interested welcome. Alconbury Action 
ae Hoc) Committee. Details: 13 Goodwin St, 
N4, 


LONDON E3. 7.45 pm. St Paul's Vicarage, Bow 
comnes (Mile End tube). Christian Anar- 
chists, 


LONDON NW3. 2.30 pm. St Stephens Church 
Hall (corner Pond St/Rosslyn Hill, Belsize 
Park tube). Jumble sale with pottery & 
eet stall to help clear London Ci00 
ebts. 


12 May, Sunday 


BIRMINGIIAM. 8 pm. ‘‘ Salutation ’' Snow Hill. 
Jazz club, all profits to CND. 


On sale 
Helpers 


LONDON. 9.45 am, to 5 pm, Holyrood Hause, 
1 Gloucester Avenue, Regents Park. Pax Annual 
Retreat, Adm. 12s 6d includes Mass, Bene- 
diction, two conferences, two meals. Those 
intending to take part contact: Anne Overmeer, 
30e Greencroft Gardens, London NW6. Pax & 
Pax Christi 


LONDON W8, 3.30 pm. Essex Church Hall, 
Palace Gdns Terr, Notting Hill Gate. Swami 
Avyaktananda ‘‘ Emotions in the Collective 


life "' 


13 May, Monday 


LONDON WI}. 7 pm, Flat 4, 88 Clarendon Road. 
Notting Hill Anarchists. 

MANCHESTER. 8 pm. Jane & David Graham, 
58 High Lane, Chorlton. Discussion/local acti- 
vity. Tel: 061-881 1783. 


14 May, Tuesday 
BEXLEYHEATH, KENT. 7.30 pm. “ Lord Bex- 


ley’’ (opp Bexleyheath Clo¢k Tower). Bexley- 
heath Folk Centre. Bexley Peace Action Group. 


. Order of the Great Companions. 


LONDON NW6, 8 pm. 16 Kilburn House, Mal- 
vern Place. Kilburn Anarchists. 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. University of London 
Union, Mallett Street. Teach-In on Greece. 
Speakers include Betty Ambatielos and will 
include representatives of all factions of 
opinion, Chairman: Michael Chambers of 
Amnesty, Students Union. 


15 May, Wednesday 


LEICESTER. 8 pm. 1 The Crescent, King Street. 
Leicester Project. Libertarian/peace action & 
discussion. 


LONDON. 7 pm. House of Commons, Cinema 
booked by Frank Allaun MP. “ Inside North 
Vietnam "' new colour film by Felix Greene. 
LPF. 


LOUGHBOROUGH UNIVERSITY. 3.30 to 10 pm. 
“Vietnam: An American Surrender?"’ S Viet- 
nam Embassy, Stop-It Committee, Pat Jordan, 
Russell Stetler, etc. Details: Roger Watts, 
Rutherford Hall, Ashby Road, Loughborough. 


16 May, Thursday 


BRIGHTON. 12.15 to 2 pm. Friends Centre, 
Ship Street. Oxfam lunch hour. 

HULL. 8 pm. Blue Bell Inn, Lowgate. ‘' The 
Freedom Folk’’ Folksong, ballads, blues and 
poetry. 

primitive Kenya Turkhana_ who, 
according to Elizabeth Marshall 
Thomas in her exquisite book 


Warrior Herdsmen, still engage in 
tribal warfare with neighbouring 
people over stolen cattle. 

Once a primitive structure has been 
eroded it would be criminal for the 
administration not to replace it with 
a civilised one that is equally embrac- 
ing. Thankfully, Christian Aid has at 
least responded to this challenge. The 
main argument for the Centre is that 
it works and that Masai can see it 
working. The cattle-dips do cure. 
Judicial stocking does produce 
healthy animals. And in a very real 
sense the cattle do become more 
valuable. 

As subsidiaries to the Centre, Isinya 
has a medical service in which “ the 
methods of treatment are not too far 
removed from those of tribal cure”. 
Home industries have been started 
for the Masai women—previously a 
very remote group—while the “ out- 
reach”’ service (from which the film 
takes its title) involves workers travel- 
ling to outling districts administering 
child-care and health education. It 
would be as pernicious to suggest that 
these services do not benefit the Masai 
individually as it would be to assert 
that Masai society does not suffer 
from their introduction. 

Reaching Out paints, in superb 
colour, a picture which its director 
admits is somewhat biassed. He and 
his partner Derrick Knight had an 
impossible task. While Christian Aid 
gave them both a refreshingly free 
hand, the Kenya Government placed 
limits on what they could see and 
where they could go. The Masai them- 
selves resisted their~ roles as film 


LONDON E11. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Douglas Fry ‘' Religion in School", 
E10 & Ell PPU. 


LONDON WC2. 6 pm. Room 32, Kingsway Halli 
(nr Hoiborn Station). MPF Annual General 
Meeting. Tea in the Community Centre 5 to 
3.45 pm. All Members invited. 


LONDON WC2. 7.30 pm. Lecture Hall, Kingsway 
Hall (Holborn Stn). Public Meeting ‘‘ Christian 
Aid to Peace-Making’'. Speaker: Rev Kenneth 
Greet, Chairman: Janet Lacey CBE. MPF. 


22 May, Wednesday 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm, 6 Endsleigh Street. 
Meeting to plan action over Biafra/Nigeria 
war. Open to all Interested, International 
Committee, C100. Details: Malcolm Miles, 12 
Elgar Avenue, W5. 


LONDON WC2. 7 pm. 52 St Martins Lane, Con- 
cord Film Viewing Session. Human Rights pro- 
gramme, Details: Rex Phillips, 32 Elm Grove, 
Orpington, SoF. 


25-26 May, Sat-Sun 


LONDON NW3. Sat 2 to 7 pm. Sun 10.30 am. 
to 5 pm. ‘‘ Three Horse Shoes '', 28 Heath St, 
Hampstead, Quarterly meeting National Com- 
mittee, C100. Agenda includes: Non-violence 
and the New Militancy, Action on the Race 
Issue, The US Bases Campaign. Co-Chairmen: 
Jim Radford & Denis Murray. Open to all 
supporters, Details: 13 Goodwin St, N4. 


26 May, Sunday 


UXBRIDGE. Walk to Alexandra Palace for 
Medical Aid to Vietnam. Details: Vietnam Youth 
Walk, 84 Rochester Row, London SW1, 


1-3 May, Sat-Mon 


PORTON, WILTS. Vigil & fast organised by 
CCND & Southampton Area Peace Action Com- 
mittee. Further details will follow or send sae 
to: Christian CND c/o NPC, 29 Great James 
St, London WC1. 


Terms: Discounts for 


; 6d per word, min. 4s. 
series. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 

London, N.i by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address, Displayed advert- 
isement rates on application. 


Coming events 

CONCORD FILM VIEWING SESSION, May 23, 
7 pm. 52 St Martins Lane, WC2. Human 
Rights programme. Collection. Details from 
Rex Phillips, 32 Elm Grove, Orpington. SoF. 


BLUE IDOL (Quaker) Guest House, Coolham 
241, Horsham, Essex. Weekly daily or bed 
and breakfast. Brochure from Wardens. 


BUDE CORNWALL. Trelana Vegetarian Hotel. 
Poughill. Home grown vegetables. Brochure 
from: Seven Rays Healing Centre, Bude 2759. 


DUPLICATING, cheap, quick, efficient. Leaf- 
ets, circulars, scripts. Free advice phone Jim 
Radford 01. 650. 7517. 


DUREX Gossamer 8s 6d dozen. Durex 
Fetherlite 14s 6d dozen, Durex Gold Pack 
12s dozen. Real Skins three for 15s 6d. Dept 
ae Personal Service, 626 Leeds Road, Dews- 
ury, 


stars and refused to do anything for 
the camera which they would not 
normally engage in—thank good- 
ness! 

About one-third of the film depicts 
the efforts of a shanty-town commu- 
nity on the outskirts of Nairobi to 
form, with the help of Christian Aid, 
a self-help organisation. Village 
elders, having communalised the 
tapped water, sell it to their neigh- 
bours and use the proceeds to provide 
a police force to protect the whole 
settlement. What was not shown ade- 
quately was the acute rootlessness 
experienced by many -tribes-people 
who remove to the town and their 
failure to combat it, since it involves 
a conflict between two entirely dis- 
parate cultural demands. Emigre 
tribesmen working as small clerks 
in. Nairobi can hardly keep them- 
selves alive, let alone cope with kin 
who move up to join them—yet they 
are bound by tribal traditions to be 
quite open and hospitable. Patrick 
Garland told me of two people who 
had committed suicide rather than be 
found wanting in his respect. 

The end-result of bad assimilation is 
undoubtedly the “anomie” of the 
shanty-town and, if the Isinya Centre 
fails in the long run, bad assimilation 
will surely be the result. At present 
it is succeeding, and for this reason 
deserves all the help it can get from 
those who regard the de-tribalisation 
process aS wise, or a necessary evil. 
I still have strong doubts as to the 
appropriateness of this kind of aid, 
and these’ will remain until the 
Kenya Government has thoroughly 
justified its policies. If it does, then 
I will give all my support to centres 
such as Isinya. ‘ , 
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Distribution: Richard Squirrell 
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General Manager: Harry Mister 


5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London Ni. Telephone TER 4473 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: 3 months 16s 3d, 6 months 
32s 6d, 1 year 63s. 

Abroad (seamail): 3 months 15s 9d, 6 months 
31s 6d, 1 year 60s. Add 10s p.a. for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITIONS 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months, 16s 6d, 
6 months 32s 6d, 1 year 63s. 

India, Africa and South East Asia: 3 months 
18s 5d, 6 months 36s 10d, 1 year 72s, 
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20s 7d, 6 months 41s 2d, 1 year 80s. 

Nortn America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/o 

AFSC, 160 North 15th St, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


IDEAS EXCHANGED to promote mental and 
physical loveliness. Friends wanted, English 
and foreign, Box No 843. 


INDUSTRIOUS working man aged 48, wartime 
CO requires work. Factory, domestic or garden 
work within reasonable travelling distance of 
Cheam. Box no 845, 


Personal 


LOVING foster home wanted for boy, 34 years. 
Pacifist family. Box no 844. 


PEACE LOVING painter and decorator re- 
quires work, reasonable rates, free estimates, 
ten percent of all profits donated to Peace 


News, Michael Shields, 152 Fortess Road, 
Tufnell Park, NW5. 

POETRY PUBLISHED Sae_ Breakthru, Ken 
Geering, N/Lindfield, Sussex. 

‘SAVE GREECE NOW’ raffle tickets, sold in 
aid of Greek Embassy prisoners: Terry 


Chandler & Michael Randle. 10 good prizes. 
Please apply for books: 21 Rumbold Road, 
SW6 (anyone applying last week to erroneous 
address SW16 please reapply). 


TYPING, Manuscripts, theses, etc. Sue Pottle, 
4c Wiggs Buildings, Willow Road, NW3, SWi 
4192, 


Publications 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT can be supplied hy 
Housmans to all parts of the world. Boo 
tokens issued and exchanged. Large stock of 
books, paperbacks, peace literature, greeting 
cards, stationery etc. 9.30 am, to 6 pm. Mon- 
day to Saturday. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings 
Cross, London Ni. TER 4473, 


CONTACT, a South African liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against 
apartheid and colonialism. 6 months 8s 9d, 
12 months 17s. Box 1979, Cape Town, SA. 


RESISTANCE: Independent Magazine of Com- 
mittee of 100 and non-alinged Peace Move- 
ment. Pub.: West Midlands Committee of 100 
cyo Birmingham Peace Action Centre, Factory 
Road, Birmingham 19. Bi-monthly Is 3d a 
copy (post free). Subscription 6s for 6 and 
12s for 12. Bundles 6 for 5s 6d, 12 for Lls. 
Postage extra USA. Next issue: Double Issue 
on Street Tactics 1s 6d (post free) or 6s for 
6 etc., i.e. 6d discount for sellers, Donations 
welcomed. 


SARVODAYA, monthly magazine of the Bhoo- 
dan movement in India, may be _ obtained 
from Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London Ni at 15s yearly or 1s 6d (post 3d) 
each issue. 


Accommodation 


FAMILY with four children urgently seeks 
unfurnished flat or house anywhere Box no 


For sale 

WHAT A RECORD! Harold Wilson and the 
Party songsters in their 1964 General Election 
theme song ‘‘ Let's Go with Labour’'. Did 
they really promise these things? Get the 
record for 2s 6d (postage 6d) from Housmans, 
5 Caledonian Road, London Nl. 

UMay 10 et Oe eee SS 
UNITY EUS 8647 ‘‘ Say Uncle!"' New play by 
Lester Cole about the American call-up for 
Vietnam. Perfs every Thu/Fri/Sat and Sun at 
7.45 pm. 
aS... he eee Eee 
ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 

Service 3.30, Sun 12 May Essex 
Church Hall, Palace Gdns Terr, 
Notting Hill Gate. 

Swami Avyaktananda ‘“ Emotions 


in the Collective Life”. 
Re ee Se eee 
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Civil 
Liberties 
seek 
growth 


Bob Overy writes: “We are a small 
organisation with a big job to do... 
We seem to just about hold out wait- 
ing for reinforcements cr annihila- 
tion.” This was Tony Smythe, hard- 
working Generali Secretary of the 
National Council for Civil Liberties, 
calling on the NCCL’s AGM to con- 
sider a major expansion in the size 
and work of the organisation. 


“To be effective we need to inspire 
confidence and attract the active 
support of experts in the many fields 
of civil liberty,” he told the meeting 
in the Mahatma Gandhi Hall in Lon- 
don last weekend. The NCCL worked 
on a “tiny budget” of £9,000 a year, 
he said, which would have to be 
expanded to £25,000 for them even to 
cope adequately with the work they 
do at present. 


Specifically, he suggested a new mem- 
bership drive (NCCL has only 1,800 
members), at present “a network of 
watchdog civil liberty groups through- 
out the country”, more study pro- 
jects in co-operation with universities 
and colleges, and an attempt “to 
create respect for the NCCL” by 
gaining “ highlevel sponsorship ” from 
experts of high reputation in different 
fields. He thought that if the NCCL 
could not broaden the basis of its 
support especially politically, the 
Council would find its work duplicated 
by new organisations. 


One hopes, nevertheless, that the 
NCCL will not abandon its radicalism 
in a search for respectability. Cer- 
tainly, from its recent work just the 
Oppose is true, and Tony Smythe 
cheered his peace movement friends 
with an attack on the “savagery ” of 
the Greek Embassy sentences, his 
deliberate flouting of the Forgery Act 
when he held up three facsimile 
“Vietnam ” dollars, and his criticism 
of lawyers, “deals” in which defend- 
ants are pressurised into pleading 
guilty on the lesser charge. 


Two of the guest speakers, in addition 
to a representative of the American 
Civil Liberties Union and to John 
Calder speaking on censorship, were 
Jim Radford and Nick Walter. Jim 
described the systematic attempt at 
humiliation which was their prison 
experience after the Brighton Church 
protest. Nick described how the Home 
Office had failed to deal with their 
complaints and accused Lord Stonham 
of climbing to power on the backs 
of an organisation like the Prison 
Reform Council whose aims he had 
now completely forgotten. Another 
excellent speech was made by Jocelyn 
Barrow on the discrimination against 
coloured people in our immigration 
laws and the way they are operated. 


FUZZDEATH ATTACKS 
EXPLODING GALAXY 


Here are some facts the Observer 
did not print last Sunday in its 
expose of the Exploding Galaxy’s 
harassment by the police. 


The Exploding Galaxy is an anarchist 
dance-drama-music group, member- 
ship ranging from a dozen or so up 
to the 150 mark on occasion, head- 
quarters in a communally shared 
house in Balls Pond Road, Dalston. 


For the last year they have been ex- 
ploding in places such as the Arts 
Lab, the Roundhouse, universities, 
parks, buses and streets. Their hair 
is long, their dress is exotic and 
colourful. To cap it all, the Galaxy’s 
first performance at last year’s 14- 
hour-technicolour-dream at Alexandra 
Palace was called Fuzzdeath. 


Predictably the police have decided 
that they must be dealt with, and 
that possession of drugs is the best 
way. 

But unfortunately the Galaxy is strict 
on no one using or keeping any illegal 
drugs in the house, or anywhere they 
work. This is based both on common- 
sense, and also on a disinclination to 
get hung up on any habits (including 
television). 

Fed up after a series of abortive raids, 
the police appear to have taken the 
easy way out, and made sure there 
was something to find by putting it 
there themselves. 

Four of the Galaxy were at the Group 
Theatre, Grange St Ni, on February 
16 when five policemen and a dog 
came calling. 

After searching the four—Paul 
Keeler, John Dugger, Eve Ridoux, and 
Uischbo Davie—the police started 
looking around, while the Galaxy 
members, kept them under as close 
observation as possible. 


“Paul asked me to watch the man 
with the dog, who was behind the 
curtain at the far end of the room 
[in a part of the theatre not used 
by the Galaxy]” says John Dugger. 
“T walked over to the curtain and 
watched the sergeant | Sgt. Dougias 
Shearn stationed at Hainault]. He was 
stooping over some baggage on the 
left side of the partition. He picked 
up an object, dropped it, nudged the 
dog, picked up the object again, 
turned, dropped it behind him, the 
dog lunged at it. 

“The sergeant picked up the object, 
turned and asked if the luggage was 
ours. I replied no and told him he 
had dropped something. He held it 
up and said ‘Evidence’. 1 said | 
saw him drop it. He pushed past me 
and said that I saw nothing. He then 
handed the ovlanted drugs to his 
superior.” 

Then with the dog (“ Yogi” by name, 
and ‘specially trained to detect 
certain drugs”) Sgt Shearn started 
looking behind a coffee counter in 
the same room. Paul Keeler observed 
him: “I went over and watched in 


Pacifist funfair 


“The Right to Life ”—a pageant for 
Human Rights Year, arranged by the 
Joint Pacifist Committee for May 25, 
and ending in a funfair. 


Myrtle Solomon writes: If you want 
to help express in pageantry in the 
streets the meaning of Human Rights 
and then extend your goodwill to 
joining a fete primarily for children, 
come. 

If you only know how to shout ‘“ OUT- 
OUT” don’t come. The message is 
serious, the presentation positive but 
gay. 

Come as yourself without slogan, flag 


or banner. You may be turned into 
all sorts of shapes and symbols but 
that depends on when you arrive. 
Assemble: Dick Sheppard House, 6 
Endsleigh St, London WC1 at noon. 
Route will take you through the back- 
streets of the local boroughs, ending 
at 3 pm at Coram Fields off Grays 
Inn Road for fun and games, open to 
children and the public. 

Children and families particularly 
welcome—children not able to’ join 
the walk can be looked after at Coram 
Fields from midday. 

Information and»; offers of help: 
Myrtle Solomon EUS'5501. ~ 


amazement this man put a hand 
blindly behind a rubbish bin and 
bring out another piece of hashish 
in silver paper and then repeat the 
next instant behind a paint tin. 


“Three pieces of hash were dis- 
covered within about three minutes 
in three different places on the floor. 
One lot was seen to be thrown on 
the floor. The other two looked to 
me as if they were simply using the 
old magicians’ trick of keeping the 
cards hidden in the hand.” 


As a result of the raid all four were 
charged—but ‘the cases were dis- 
missed, much to the consternation of 
the police, when they came up at Old 
Street in March. 


“Tt would seem the biggest mistake 
the police have made is to find hash 
on so many different items un- 
connected with each other and the 
Galaxy’ commented Paul Keeler. 


But in the meantime there had been 
another police raid, this time at the 
Balls Pond Road house at dawn on 
February 22. This raid had been 
expected, and among those whom the 
Galaxy told of their fears on this 
score were the Art Critic of The 
Times, and the editor of Hutchinson’s 
art publications. 

For all that, the police “found” it, 
in such obvious hiding places as a 
coat pocket, and under a bed. As 
a result John Dugger and Uischbo 
Davie—who had only joined the 
Galaxy six weeks earlier, and who 


had never even seen cannabis—-were 
remanded in custody, while Gerry 
Fitzgerald and Christian Ledoux were 
given bail. 


After Uischbo had spent ten days in 
Holloway Prison she had both cases 
against her dismissed. The other three 
were sent to trial on charges arising 
from the February 22 raid, for 
possession, and in the case of 
Christian for obstructing the police 
in the exercise of their duty—he 
grabbed the arm of a policeman whom 
he saw trying to put something in 
his pocket, he claims. 


Following the raids and a vicious pair 
of People features (‘‘ Here’s another 
bunch of scruffy, long-haired, un- 
washed wash-outs who believe they 
have solved all life’s problems "— 
which with more in the same vein 
livened up the jaded lives of People 
readers on February 24) drunks have 
invaded the house, rocks have been 
thrown through windows and the 
gradual process of acceptance of the 
Galaxy by the local community has 
been reversed. 


In spite of the fact that one brick- 
sized rock came close to blinding a 
Galaxy member (he sleeps with his 
head under the blankets fortunately) 
and that old people living next door, 
with whom the Galaxy are quite 
friendly, are only too likely to get 
accidentally bombarded if this goes 
on, local police have refused to take 
any special precautions. 

KEVIN McGRratTH 


May Day walk, 
May Day talk, 


A correspondent reports: About 
2,000 people turned up at Tower Hill 
at noon on May Day to march against 
Powellism. The pro-Powellite dockers 
march arrived as the “antis” com- 
pleted a desultory Red Flag and 
moved off. There were angry ex- 
changes as dockers waved union cards 
at LSE students. Donald Soper, 
preaching Christian non-violence, got 
a rough time from both sides: “ Get 
back to the House of Lords” seemed 
to sum it up. 


Very occasionally, as the march 
moved through the City, applause was 
heard, usually from girls in upper 
windows. Equally rarely some mem- 
ber of the racialist sub-culture would 
hoot a baffling slogan—“ Coffee and 
cream! ” or, “Go back to Russia! ” 
—suggesting vast hinterlands of un- 
explored prejudice in the troubled 
minds of the socially or sexually in- 
secure. Now and again girls would 
rush up with hundreds of copies of 
the single page Black Dwarf and peel 
off copies for the eager marchers and 
the not so eager bystanders. 


After the speeches in Smith Square, 
about 500 filtered off to the House 
of Commons. There they were kept 
on the opposite side of the road to 
the dockers who, under the benign 
patronage of the police, were sing- 
ing Ten Little Nigger Boys and 
making Maybe it’s because I’m a 
Londoner sound like a home-grown 


Horst Wessel song. 


After a while three people who did 
succeed in crossing the road to talk 
to the dockers were quickly set upon. 
The police intervened and dragged 
away—the victims. The march was 
depressing evidence of the failure to 
organise resistance to police measures 
—within the spectrum of possibilities 
between outright violence and simple 
compliance. The painfully slow 


lessons learned by CND and _ the 
Committee of 100, which are now 
being developed so effectively in other 
countries seem to have been lost. 
Active non-violence, which could 
have easily defeated the naive police 
manoeuvres, seems to have been re- 
pace by a simple avoidance of vio- 
ence by the majority of marchers, 
and a verbal cult of violence among 
a small minority. 


After being foxed by the police on 
May Day, it was a refreshing expe- 
rience in the evening to hear a repre- 
sentative of the German EDs 
described, with great good humour, 
how the Berlin students had evolved 
tactics to outmanoeuvre the West 
Berlin police-army. Speaking at a 
meeting at St Pancras Town Hall to 
launch the new May Day Manufesto 
(reviewed by Roger Barnard on page 
4) he described the long process of 
learning new street techniques (e.g. 
vanishing into alley coffee bars across 
the roads when the police vans appear 
and regrouping immediately they 
were gone) always keeping one step 
ahead of the police. This was coupled 
with careful preparatory work in 
factories, with the result that the SDS 
could count on up to 50 per cent 
of workers on demonstrations several 
thousand strong. 


The audience, slightly wearied by ex- 
cellent speeches from Raymond 
Williams, E. P. Thompson and others, 
applauded him for several minutes. 
When, after more excellent speeches, 
angry members of the audience de- 
manded a debate on action, it turned 
out to be too late: the hall was to 
close in five minutes. Many must have 
hoped that this'was not an omen. 
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